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ABSTRACT 

This manual on training parents in career education 
contains information that was obtained from a project during which 
staff from Teachers College of Columbia University provided formal 
training in career education for parents of handicapped children and 
youth. Following a description of the Parent Training Project in 
Career Education, various administrative factors that affected the 
viability of the project are discussed, including the network of 
communication, administrative style and project support, active 
administrative support and parent involvement, school staff and 
project support, parent participation, and^tudent participation. 
Examined in a discussion of the parent training curriculum arethe 
structure of parent workshops and the content of the preservice 
training curriculum. Various sample parent-training activities are 
provided, including. handouts, questionnaires, group and individual 
activities, simulations, checklists, and worksheets. Also included in 
the manual are a 10-page bibliography on career education and 
bibliographies on parent training and values clarification. (MN) 
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Foreword 



This preliminary report is a reflection of what has been learned 
over a three-year period during which staff from Teachers College, 
Columbia University provided formal training in career education for 
parents of handicapped children and youth* This effort in parent 
training is significant in several respects* First, the training 
was completed in close cooperation with administrators, teachers, 
clinical Staff, and parents from a BOCES district. Over time, a sense 
of coramunit/ ^s well as mutual respect and purpose evolved: Administra-. 
tors, teachers, clinicians, Teachers College personnel, and parents all worked 
together in accelerating the career development of handicapped pupils. 
Second, the training project demonstrated that parents are ready and 
willing to provide their handicapped children with career education 
services that are planned and purposeful. Moreover, parents are ready 
and willing to seek out and to use training resources designed to facilitate 
their roles as career educators-. 

The suggestions and activities contained in this report are organized 
to give some sense of the process behind the development and maintenance 
of a viable parent training program. Those who read this document and vho 
decide to implement parent training should be as attentive to this process 
as to specific strategies or activities for parent training* With this 
caveat, the staff of trie Training Parents in Career Education Project 
invite you to join them in the effort to enhance the role of -parents as 
joint partners with professionals in the education of the nation^ youth. 



Frances P. Connor 
April 13, 1981 
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The Parent Training Project in Career Education 
Introduction 

. The impact of meaningful participation of parents in their handi- 
capped childr^'/s school programming is a formidable one. PL 94-142, 
The Education for all Handicapped Children Act (1975), has certified 
the right of parents to actively pursue their role as partners to the 
professionals in treatment insofar as parents or guardians are to be 
consulted in all levels of the decision-making process (Kirk & Gallagher, 
1979). Reviews by Bronfenbrenner (1975) and by Ryan (1974) attest, to 
the positive roles' that parents can play by assertively involving them- 
selves in the program for their children. Moreover, experimental 
evidence is cited which demonstrates that parents can positively 
influence the development of their children through teaching thera at 
home (Turnbull & Tumbull, 1978). 

The emergence, since 1971, of career education as a key element in 
a comprehensive educational plan for children and youth is recognized 
(Brolin & Kokaska, 1979; Hoyt, 1975; Marland, 1971). Brolin and Kokaska 
(1979) see career education as a means of making educational efforts more 
meaningful and relevant to the type of preparation individuals will 
need for living and working successfully in their communities. 

Parents of the handicapped often question the relevance of career 
education as a focus for curriculum in the elementary or intermediate 
school program. The frequency of the t response, H My child is not ready 
for career education; he/she is only 5, or 6, or 8, or 14," reflects a 
prevalent misinterpretation among parents in regard to the broad scope 
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of the career education concept, that career education is a curricular 
approach to education in which a holistic focus to the educational and 
developmental needs of the handicapped child prevails (see Figure 1). 
Although a significant vocational preparation/education component may 
play, in many instances, an important part in a child's individualized 
education program, for many children it may be inappropriate. 

"Career education 11 addresses "work," not from the perspective of 
the traditional Protestant work ethic in which the value of woikitfg and 
earning a living is presumed, but rather as a basic human need to achieve 
(Hoyt, 1975). According to Hoyt (1975), "work is conscious effort, 
other than that involved in activities whose primary purpose is either 
coping or relaxing, aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or for 
oneself and others. " One critical implication of Hoyt's statement is 
that work for the handicapped child is as important as it is for the non- 
handicapped individual, even if it ultimately may not result in paid 
employment. Consequently an exceptional youngster can learn about and 
prepare to work in his/her elementary school years, if not sooner, and 
thus experience productivity and achievement. 

Education, generically defined by Hoyt, is "the totality of 
experiences through which one learns* 1 (1975, p. 3); career education, 
according to Hoyt, "is the totality of experiences through which one 
learns about and is prepared to engage in work as part of her/his way 
of living" (p. 4). Career education, consequently, is a developmental . 
concept initiated in early childhood and continued into the retirement 
years. Within this construct, schools are only one of the many 
theatres in which career education occurs. As such, the expertise 
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required for implement in r career education exists in many parts of 
society, especially in the home, and it is certainly not limited to 
those employed in the formal education process. 



if 
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{ Focuses on paid and unpaid work . 
(e.g., volunteer, leisure and 
recreation, hoinemaking) 

Emphasizes general career skills 

Promotes cognitive, affective, 
and osychonotor skili develop- 
ment 

Meets the needs of the 
learners 

Is a system-wide effort, not 
specific courses or an instruc- 
tional program 

,Is taught bv all educators 

Focuses on all instructional 
programs at all levels of 
education 

Involves family, agencies, 
and business/industry 



Vocat ional Education 

•> 

Focuses on paid work (although 

unpaid work is referred to in 

the Vocational Education Amendments) 

Emphasizes occupational preparation 

Promotes psychomotor skills for 
entry into occupational society 



Meets the needs of the labor 
market 

Is defined in terms of courses 
and is an instructional pro- 
gram 

Is generally taught by voca- 
tional educators 

Focuses on the secondary and 
post-secondary levels 

Involves primarily business/ 
industry 



Figure 1. Some Differences between Career Education and Vocational 
Education. ^ 

Note. From Broliti, D. E. & Kokaska, C. J. Career s education for handicapped 
children and youth . Columbus: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
q Company, 1979. 
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Parents implicitly and explicitly influence their children's 
successful negotiation of the world beyond school. Within this context, 
they directly and/or indirectly affect their youngster's approach to an 
extensive variety of roles. Through various actions, attitudes, values 
and habits parents cue their children to the attractiveness, or its absence 
of certain roles within one's life. However, less is known about the 
direction and intensity of career-oriented interactions between parents 
and their handicapped children and youth.. Consequently, it is the 
position of these authors that exceptional students shovild receive exposure 
information, and interaction in regard to the full variety of productive 
activities that characterize work roles at all stages in the continuum 
of career development. 

> 

The implications of this position for parent training programs are 

many. Thus, any system-vide career development program must prepare 

individuals who, upon leaving school, are: 

.competent in the basic academic skills required for adaptability 
in our rapidly changing society, 
•equipped with good work habits ,^ 

•capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally meaningful 
set of work values that foster in them a desire to work, 

.equipped with career decision-making skills, job-hunting skills, 
and job-getting skills, 

.equipped with vocational/ personal skills at a level that will 
allow them to gain entry into and attain a degree of success in 
the occupational society, 

.equipped with career decisions based on the widest possible set 
of data concerning themselves and their educational-vocational 
opportunities, 

.aware of means available to them for continuing and recurrent 
education once they have left the formal system of schooling, 

.successful in being placed in a paid occupation, in further 
education, or in a vocation consistent with their current 
career education, and 

.successful in incorporating work values into their total personal 
value structure in such a way that they are able to choose what, 
for them, is a desirable lifestyle (Hoyt, 1975, p. 11). 



These career comperencies are translated into measurable and meaning- 
ful goais and strategies within the schools via the individualized education 
program (IEP). However, to maximize parents' efforts in helping their 
children sustain successful school experiences and in enhancing their 
youngster's career development, schools need to provide parents vith 
more information. Career education^ goals are best realized when communica- 
tion between the informed parent and the school is clear and precise, 
and methods and strategies for implementation can be conducted both in 
the schools and in the homes. In .this manner, consistency of effort and 
mutual" reinforcement can be attained in order to achieve mutual goals. 

Parents of handicapped students must embrace an expanded career 
education role in which they are recognized as primary providers of 
career education service^ to their children in conjunction with (not 
apart from) the ongoing school-based career education program. Parents 
exert a powerful influence on the lives of their handicapped children. 
Peripheral and incidental involvement on the parents' part inadvertently 
will shape their children's career development, but also may preclude 
their children's progress in achieving positive and realistic career 
education objectives. In view of this, educators are confronted by a, 
compelling reality that mandates that special education parents should 

not only play more dynamic .and vital career education roles, but that they 

> 

should be provided with the competencies needed to function well in such 
expanded roles. 

* It is the position of the authors that parents are needed to and 
are willing to assume new, expanded roles in the education of their 
handicapped children. To achieve that long term goal, however, schools 
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must rrganize 2~. J . implement systematic competency-based training programs 
for them in areas in which they can develop expertise. Career education 
is a primary area for consideration. Since the parent role proposed by 
this project is a complex one that demands specific skills and abilities, 
such training should be. carefully and cooperatively planned and "should be 
of such a duration and character that it unerringly prepares parents for 
their assigned career education tasks. 

In order to function adequately in/this expanded role, parents will 

* ( 

require- the following competencies: ^ * 

.Ability to set a viable vocational model for their exceptional 
children. 

•.Skill in conveying to their children the realities of students 1 
vocational resources and limitations as well as those of the 
wdrld of work* r 

•Competence in providing parent guidance that will be accepted 
by the child and that will contribute to his/her vocational 
development . 

•A broadened knowledge of occupational opportunities, particularly 

in relation to various handicapping conditions ♦ 
.An Awareness of school and parent objectives for the career 

education of handicapped students. and an ability to help to 

shape programs designed to attain these objectives. 
.Skill in relating children's. 'capabilities to .career 

opportunities and demands. 

.Techniques for reinforcing positive student responses in the 

career education area and extinguishing negative ones. 
.Skill in mobilizing home and community resources for career 

planning and program implementation. ^ 
. Competency in serving as an advocate for t$h% child in his" 

.career development, no't only in the home akd the community 

but at school, as well. \ 

.Initial skill in assessing and understanding\student potential- 
for a career and for employment. \ 

M.Paraprofessional skill in job development and job placement. 

.Competence for serving as a resource person for\his/her exception- 
al children. \ 

.Techniques for, acting as a prime mover for the establishment, 
implementation, and maintenance of meaningful career education 
programs for the handicapped child in the school anck the 
community. x 
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.Skill as an intervener for the exceptional child -in relation 
to health, community service, and rehabilitation agencies that 
are linked to the schoo* in providing career educaticr, services. 

•Competence as an organizer and developer of supplementary and 
supportive services that enrich the schools 1 career education 
program for handicapped students. 

•Skill as a career education intervener with parents of other 
» exceptional students who cannot or will not play positive 
roles in their children's career development process. * 

.In instances in which this is essential, skill in providing/ 
selected career education services to other students (imaer 
professional supervision) when parent surrogates are required. 

When the^ project began during the summer of 1978, both long-range 

and short-range goals were identified. Long-range goals are: . 

(1) To establish a pattern of career education service featuring 
augmented parent training and involvement that will be maintained at the 

^training site and elsewhere after the funded project has terminated; 

(2) To disseminate the resultant parent training model to communities 
and agencies throughout the United States .and to promote its utilization 

in at least 10-20 such communities prior to or shortly after the termina- 
tion of the project; and- 

„ (3) To lay a foundation and establish a precedent for parent training 
and participation in nonvocational phases of special education (such as 
student socialization, self-care, academic performance, skills of daily . 
living, recreation, and physical and social independence) that will use 
the project % model for program planning and implementation. 
Short-range goals are: 

(1) To enrich career education programs for handicapped children 
through the adoption and implementation of a training model which prepares 
parents to assume more responsible and dynamic career education roles; 
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(2) Tc augment parent satisfaction, contributions, and cooperation 
wi-& career education programs for handicapped students and with parent 
training; and to enhance parent participation in such programs; 

(3) To evolve a parent training model in career education that is 
exportable to other communities and agencies; and 

(4) To foster accelerated progress among handicapped students toward 
vocational maturity in conjunction with stepped-up parent competency in 
delivering specified career education services . 

In addition, annual workshop objectives for desired parent outcomes 
were stated. They are: 

(1) To acquaint parents with career education concepts and practices; 

(2) To enrich career education practices for handicapped students; 

(3) To enable parents to undertake a wide range of career education 
activities; 

(4) To foster accelerated progress among handicapped students toward 
vocational maturity; 

(5) To be on the way towards making optimum use of parents as resources; 

(6) To develop a career education model that? encourages^and maximizes 
parent contributions to the career development of their children; 

(7) To enable parents' to train other parents in the career education 
services they can provide for their children; and 

(8) To develop a parent training model in career education that is 
exportable to other agencies and communities* 

Figure 2 was used to give parents a broad view of the aims of the 
project. It made visible the goals targeted for the life of the project 
and beyond. It serves to explain the relevance of some topics presented in 
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the workshop:;. (A number of participating parents equated career develop- 
ment only with how to get a job; they did not know that such concepts as 
values, interests, and decision-making are important ingredients of any 
career.) 

^•e Training P arents in Career Education Manual is an outline of the 
parent training model developed through the project as well as a compila- 
tion, of suggestions for practical application of the model. The training 
model was developed by project staff in conjunction with administrators, 
parents, teachers, and students within a Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOCES) in New York State. The presentation herein is conceived 
vith the firm conviction that: (1) Parents are the primary and most 
significant facilitators of the career development of their children; and, 
(2) Skill in facilitating career development can be enhanced through 
systematic planning and training. » 

The training manual reflects the evolution of the project over three 
years. The final form of the project, as well as suggestions for continued 
parent training in the area of career education, ultimately was shaped by. 
the following considerations: 

.Parents should be helped to work with their children in a 
systematic (not a spontaneous or casual) manner in the career 
education area. 

.Parents should deliver certain career education services as 
members of the school-home-community team (not as isolates 
from it) . 

.Parents should deliver certain career education interventions 
because they are likely to have the greatest possible impact on 
handicapped students (not because other team members allow 
them to do by default) to do -so . . \ 

.Parents should contribute the expertise that they already have 
in the career education area by reason of their relationship 
with the child and their own training aud life experiences. 

.Parents should assume policy and program development functions" 
rather than serving only as now-and-then implementers of 
professionally determined career education plans. 
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PERSONAL" JOB HISTORIES, VAIUES, INTERESTS, 
DECISION MAKING SKILLS 



KNOWLEDGE of principles of career development 




KNOWLEDGE OF RESOURCES (e.g. occupations, business, 
' industry, public & private agencies) 



PARENT 
PILOT 
PROJECT 



YOUNGSTERS , 
OTHER PARENT!*. 
SCHOOLS, 

COMMUNITY GROUPS , 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 
FRIENDS, RELATIVES. 




Figure 2. The aims of the parent training project with projected impact. 

• Note. Adapted from Rotter, J.C. f, Mahrer, D. Career education: The seed 
concept. Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 1978, 27(1), 22. 
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• Parents, ir. assuming this expanded roJe, should not only 
deliver »elecua career education services r.o their own children 
but, wherever feasible and desirable, should also do so to* 
handicapped children other than their own. 

•Parents who develop and utilize career education skills will * 
be more effective than in the past in reducing the degree of 
shelter experienced by their children in the course of broaden- 
ing their career horizons. 

Use of this manual is recommended for administrators, teachers,- 

consultants, college teachers, guidance counselors, workshop coordinators, 

and staff developers. To that end, it is urged that replication of the 

project or its individual components as well as adaptation of specific 

activities be undertaken. Each activity's described in detail, with 

attention given to its practical application, within the final section of 

the manual . 
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Admin istrat ive Facto rs and the Viability of the Proj ect 
The Network of Communication 



The succejff of the project was greatly dependant upon mutual 
cooperation between Teachers College and the Bpard of Cooperative^ 
Educational Services (BOCES). This cooperation was an outgrowth N 
of an effective network of communication. The network included 
Teachers College faculty as well as BOCES administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students. 

The first step in building the network took place when a repre- 
sentative from Teachers College met with the superintendent of BOCES 
in order to discuss the project. Subsequently, a group meeting was 
scheduled with all 'BOCES principals, the superintendent, and project 
staff attending. At this meeting, the project was introduced and 
discussed in detail. Support' for the project was expressed unanimously 
by all principals. They then were asked to introduce this project to 
their faculty and 'to the parents of their pupils.. The faculty of 
each school was asked specifically to encourage the involvement of 
parents in the career education of their handicapped children, especially 
by urging them to enroll in the project. The faculty also was asked 
to foster the involvement of parents by assigning homework which would 
increase parent/child awareness of the career education components of 
the school curriculum. It is important to note that a previous project 
implemented throughout BOCES consisted of training teachers to 
infuse career education into the classroom curriculum. This enabled 
teachers to act as advocates for teaching career education concepts 
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which provided the information, self-awareness and social awareness 
necessary for the career development of handicapped children through- 
out the district. s 

Principals also introduced this project to parents by meeting 
with PTA executive boards. Principals requested that the PTA schedule 
a special meeting for the purpose of introducing the project to the 
entire parent populati a. Teachers College representatives attended these 
meetings for the purpose of describing the project in detail. 
Applications were distributed requesting that parents indicate their 
preference for a workshop time and place, as wel! as their need for 
transportation. Applications were also sent to parents who were not 
present at these special PTA meetings. A copy of the application form 
is presented in Figure 3. 

The 'first workshop was scheduled in each school after receiving 
and considering the preferences indicated by applicants. Attendance 
at workshops was reinforced by making phone calls to parents and by 
sending home .a reminder notice prior to each workshop. Occasionally, 
students participated in workshops by demonstrating their career educa- 
tion skills. Student participation enhanced parent attendance . Dis- 
tributing workshop notices to members- of the faculty also resulted in 
having a number of teachers participate in workshops. Members of the 
faculty who participated on a regular basis were usually those who 
were making a concentrated effort to infuse career education into their 
classroom curriculum. 

The network of communication which contributed to the success of 
the project now may be described by the following chart: 

2n 
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PARENTS IN CAREER EDUCATION' 



5.C.C.E.S. OF NASSAU COUNTY 
Division of Special Education 



TEACHERS COLLEGE/COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Department of Special Education 



APPLICATION FORM 



NAME 



ADDRESS: 



TELEPHONE ?: (Home) 



(Business) 



I CAN A~TEND MEETINGS: Mornings 



Afternoons 



Evenings 



I CAN ATTEND MEETINGS: Monday J Tuesday _ 

Thursday Friday 



Wednesday 



I WILL 



/ WILL NOT 



NEED TRANSPORTATION TO MEETINGS. 



NAME OF SON OR DAUGHTER: 
AGE^SON OR DAUGHTER: 
SCHOOL: X _____ 



Figure 3. Application form for Project, "Parents in Career Education." 
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NETWORK OF COMMUNICATION 



SUPERINTENDENTS 




STUDENTS 



STUDENTS 



STUDENTS 



This network^of conimun legation reflects the process of introducing 
and implementing a project when tha't project is brought by an outside 
agency (Teachers College) to another agency (BOCES), This 
process may not hold v*hen a project is "home grown, 11 that is, not 
initiated by an outside agency. 
Administrative Style and Project Support 

Support and understanding of the project began at the level of 
superintendent . The BOCES superintendent already had encouraged 
career education for handicapped students; consequently, he was ready 
to, support the need for training parents of handicapped students in 
career education. In addition, his commitment to involving parents 



in the educational proces., (as per PL 94-142) enhanced his readiness to 
train parents of the handicapped in the area of career education. 

The support of the superintendent for the project positively 
affected the degree of cooperation demonstrated by building principals. 
All the BOCES principals expressed an enthusiastic and cooperative 
attitude toward implementing the project. This project probably would 
have met complete failure within a school where the principal's 
attitude was uncooperative and /or lacking in enthusiasm. However, when 
a principal is indeed enthusiastic and cooperative, his/her style and 
ability to manage the communication network within his/her school can 
affect directly the success of a project. Examples are as follows: * 

1, This principal demonstrated an enthusiastic attitude towards 
implementation of the project and expressed this attitude to his parent 
population as well -as to his faculty. Infusion of career education into 
the school curriculum was also actively encouraged. This resulted in 
several members of the faculty attending workshops on a o regular basis. 

The cooperation of the principal was also reflected in his assignment 

<■ 

of an assistant principal who actively engaged in each workshop. This 
assistant principal also demonstrated a consistent attempt to encourage 
parents to participate by sending reminder notices about workshops 
and calling parents who were absent. It must be noted that workshops 
took place during the day as well as in the evening, 

2. This principal did not attend the workshops and scheduled 
workshops when other parent meetings were taking place simultaneously. 
Attendance quickly declined to three or four parents* Future workshops 



took place ir the homes of these parents, since it was a small group 
that did not include an administrator or faculty member. 

3. This principal was .nthusiastic and attended each workshop. 
However, workshops were scheduled only during the night and were part 
of PTA executive board meetings. Little attempt was made during the 
first year to include parents who were not members of the PTA executive 
board. An attempt was made to include other parents during the second 
year of the project and indeed new parents attended.- However the 
original group of parents dropped out. 

4. "This principal was very enthusiastic, but his management of the 
communication process caused the project to fail after the second meet- 
ing. Infusion of career education into tne school curriculum was 
limited and little attempt was made to involve the faculty in encouraging 
parents to participate in the project. Workshop notices were sent 

very early, and were not followed with reminder notice?. Thus, great 
opportunity was afforded interested parents to forget workshop dates. 

Support from principals varied from passively to actively coopera- 
tive. The philosophy of the superintendent, as well as the style of 
each principal, directly affected the viability of the project. All 
principals expressed interest and an attitude of cooperation. However, 
the passively cooperative principal provided little or no direct 
support for the implementation of project goals aid activities in his/her 
school. In contrast, actively cooperative principals personally 
promoted parent understanding and interest in participating in the project 
These principals also trained members of their staff to infuse career 
education into the curriculum, and expected staff to encourage parents 
to become teachers and advocates of career education for the handicapped. 
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In summary , two styles were reflected by principals. There were 
those who gave active administrative support to implementing the project 
and those who gave passive administrative support. Characteristics 
associated with each style may be summarized as follows: 

Actively Cooperative Administrator * Active Parents by 

1. Motivating Staff, 

Parents, and 

» 

Students 

2. Attending workshops 

3. Monitoring workshop rfStice distribution 

A. Expecting career education to be infused into all aspects 
of the curriculum 
Passively Cooperative Administrator « Passive Parents by 

1. Expecting others to motivate Staff, 

Parents, and 
Students 

2. Scheduling workshops without personally attending 

3. Failing to monitor workshop notice distribution 
A. Assigning low priority to career education 

Active Administrative Support and Parent Involvement 

The development of a successful parent training progranfis facili- 
tated by an administrative style which actively encourages parents to 
participate. - A well-established practice of affirmatively involving 
parents in the development of other programs within the school is *help- 
ful in successfully involving parents in new and innovative ventures. 
This practice encouraged those parents participating in the project to: 
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(1) take on responsibility in project development; ' 

* > 

(2) feel comfortable in identifying and expressing 

' their career/vocational . fears and^concems for their 
cliildren; and J , * * 

(3) share their ideas, for teaching career development skills 
to their handicapped youngsters, * 

It was found that school leaders whose administrative, style only vaguely, • 
approximates this description frequently involved parents on art emergency 

basis. In these settings it ofteij appeared that parents were "told 11 ' 

*\ 

about their youngsters' needs and what educators planned to do. Con- 

< > <% 

sequently, parents in these schools were reluctant to express their 
concern^ or to share their, ideas and techniques,* many of which had been 
successful in training their ybungsters at home. This type of administra- 
tive style hindered the successful development of an effective parent training 
project. 0 In contrast, it was found that schools with a successful project 

were administered by as§ertive individuals who actively recruited ' 
* » 

participants for the project. In addition,, these administrators monitored 
the progress of the workshops and offered on-going direction and- support. 

*' * 

Several examples of active administrative support follow. Figures A, 5, 
and 6 'represent attempts to ensure Regular attendance at parent training 

workshops and reflect active administrative support* Figure 7 reflects 

< 

an administrator's commitment to the infusion of career education into -he 
school curriculum. Figure 8 reflects the commitment both of administra- 
tors and teachers to the infusion of career education and to the involve- 
ment' of parents. Figure 9 describes in terms of input, process, and 
outcome the role of the cooperatively active administrator in facilitating 
the success of -a parent training project offered by an outside agency. 
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TO: ALL SOCIAL WORKERS 
FROM: xfelNISTPATION 
DATE: OCTOBER 27, 1978 

Please' make the phone calls we spoke about regarding parents 
who should- be urged to attend the Columbia University Train- 
ing program. Attached is a list of parents who have already 
signed up. Please let me know if you need help making these ' 
calls. Parents should be told that/ the first formal meeting 
will take place on November 16th at 8 P.M. We will/discuss 
a more convenient meeting time when we meet on- Novef&ber-^16th. 

Please submit new names to my secretary as soon 'ffs-possib^e,. 
and no .later than November 9th. A formal meeting notice 
must be sent to each parent one week prior to November 16th-.. 



Figure 4. Memo in support of regular attendance at workshops, 
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10: Social Workers 

DOT:: February 21, 19 W 

Please note thai- the folia-Ting parents in your caseload have 
shown an interest: in attendee Career Education Workshops for parents. Our 
next workshop will take place on Thursday, February 28th at 1:00 P.M. in the 
front: conference rcor.. Please call .the following parents to encourage then_ 
to attend this workshop. These phone calls should be made -no later than 
Tuesday afternoon. - 



Figure 5. Memo in support of regular attendance at workshops, 



BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

1 • OF COUNTY* 

DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

- May- 13, 19550 



Dear Barents: . , 

Please be reminded that our next Career rducation t-torkshco 
for parents will take place an 'Wednesday, 'Jay nth at 1:00 P.**.. 
Hcwever, please note that oarants '-ho are unable to attend this 
workshop .durinc the day are also encouraged to attend the *©rkshoo 
being oresented at tne PT^ resting which will take place ■ Wednesday 
'evening, !!ay 14th at 8:00 P.M. 

Very truly vours, 

. Mrs. 
Assistant Principal 



Figure 6. Letter in support of regular attendance at workshops. 
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Intermediate Prograr 



.0- CiASSP.COM TSACH3»S. IZ^TEACKSSfiS . 
FROM: STATION ^ ^ 

2E: EDUCATION 

„ 1fl . co i n ri c ?*-ft vcur interest 

** pi Team with Shop Teacher- 

U develop a curriculum related to a shop.. 
0 £«li*ins the shop teacher as a consuls. 
•Q Develop a general Career Ed curriculum as follows: . 
*P New York Times* 

' a. General Awareness (applications , behavior, etc . ) 
• j — | specific Awareness 

Areasr CZ} Auto Mechanics 

'Aviation Industry 
Banking 
- ' - V C1 -Horticulture 
Q Cosmetology 
. d Health Fields : .. 

d other ; • .; 



• f(irp ^ ed in the New York Times Career Educa- 
* Those teachers interest an woe i Administration 

PK in the Front Conference room. 

. . m -_ r _ * D VOU r Le ad Teacher. All forms must be 
Please return this ; orm .o you. -e Teachers se later tnar. 

from each r.cc~-£. . . 

^ Figure 7. Memo reflecting administrator's commitment to infusion of 
ERJC career education into the school curriculum. 



ARE) OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES'*. 

OF COL.VTY 



OF COOM 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

November 20, 1978, 



Dear Parents: 

The interests, skills and behavior shown by your child 
at hone should be considered when planning his Individualized • 
instructional" Plan tl.I.P.) . As a parent or guardian you . 
are therefore a valuable source of .information regarding 
your child'. To provide this information, please complete the . 
attached questionnaire and return it to your child ' s teacher 

•as soon as possible. 

in addition, attached is a copy of a. survey recently 
completed by your child. Perhaps you »i,ht be interested in 

. ^p^ra^oi for our Nov-en\ber 29th 
reviewing his responses ir. ?re?ara.-.oa 

meeting . 

Thank you for your cooperation in completing the attached 
questionnaire. 

Very truly yours, 

Assistant Principal 

jay , Career 2d. Teacher / 

* 

Judith , Teacher 



Figure 8. Letter and questionnaire reflecting commitment of 
administrators and teachers to infusion of career education 
and to parent involvement . (continued) 



aRD of cooperative educational services 

OF ' CCUVTV 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE - PAGE i 

Does your child have a hobby or special interest? 

If so, please describe^ ^ , 



What dees your child usually do after school? 



Does your child play with other children in the neighborhood? 

If so*, how many friends does he have? 

What is their approximate ace range? 

Does your child go to the store alone? 

Is he responsible for doing household jobs? 

If so, describe the type of job(s) 



Does he do jobs around the neighborhood? 

If so, Dlease describe the type of jobs . 

— - — ■ 

Is your child: 

Talkative ? 

Q uiet? 

Argumentative? 

Is there a job or task your child can complete without assistance? 
Please describe J_ 



Doe^ he/she easily follow your verbal instructions?^ 



Do ^you frequently repeat statements ?_ 



Does he/she frequently ask Questions ? 



Is he/she particularly curious about something? If so, please explain 



~ O vour child get an allowance? If so, how much per week? 

erjc ' , 

Figure 8. Continued. • • oc 



— T 0 F COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Ul" OF ■ COUNTY 

DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

QUEST IONNAI ?S - PAGE 2 
5 /she under siar.d the value of each coin cr bill? 



«* s ...... n 

w 2 /she make cr.ar.ge oz a co^.ar? 

- vour child frequently look through or read books, n1aga21r.es, 

or z hz newspaper? m ; 

Hew much time does your child spend each day watching television 

, WEEKDAYS , • - 

WEEKEND 



List his/her favorite programs: 



Is his/her behavior difficult to manage at home? Is so, piease 
describe . 



What means of discipline have ycu found to' be most successful? 



ts^there a reward he/she finds most pleasing? Please describe^ 



How does your child feel about coming to school? ^ 



*<hat suggestions would you like to make for your child 1 s program, 
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INPUT 



Introducing project. 



Recruiting Parents and Staff 



Increasing mil Maintaining Kcgulnr Attendance 



Figure 9. The role of the 




J'RUCfcSS 

1. Principal Informs PTA president nf project 
nntl need to meet with the PTA executive 
hoard. 

2. Principal makes curtain thnt project stnff 
cm attend Meeting. 

J. Project stuff Introduced to the MA executive 
board. Presentation made regarding project. 
Date set for presentation to be made at a 
school -wide PTA Meeting. 

4. Tenchers art risked to make an extra effort 
to attend PTA Meeting In order to encourage 

tparents, to apply for participation lit project. 

5. Principal stakes certain parent npplicatlnn 
fonts are available. 

6. Principal asks custodians to set up meeting 
room. 

7. Principal has PTA president Introduce project 
staff. Principal reinforces need for project. 

8. Applications are nailed to parents who did 
not attend PTA meeting. 

9. Teachers are asked to encourage students In 
reminding their parents to return applications. 

10. Principal sends second application fona to 
each parent who did not return application. 

11. Principal collrcts applications and hns 
secretary tally preferences for tlaie. datr. 
and location for first workshnp. 

12. Principal contacts project staff to discuss 
arrangements for first workshop. 

13. Principal sends noiicr to all_ parents announcing 
the date. tine, ami |ocatlon~of the first 
workshop. 

14. Principal notifies custodian tu see op room 
for workshop. 

15. Principal arranges for refreshments to he 
provided by students working In tha food-trade* 
cluster, 

16. Principal informs staff of workshop. 

17. Principal hns students tnke home- reminder 
notices. 

18. After first workshop, principal has teachers 
and social workers telephone parents who had 
applied, but did not attrnd. They encnurnge 
parents to attrnd the next workshop nnd 
determine if ntisencc was due to lack o| 
transportation. tlmo< plncr. etc. 



tratively active principal in facilitating project success. Continued 



OUTPUT 



Principal gains thr reoperation of the PfA 
president who helps in* roll parents and 
personally nt.fend< nil workshops. 



Host member* of the executive hoard are 
regular participant'.. 



Teacher attendance nt workshop* inrrea*c* 
by M>V 



Nailing applications, rather than sending thr* 
home with students, ensures rrcrlpt hy parents. 

Applications to project Increase hy I0\. 



Attendance Increases hy 5*; some parents decide 
to attend, nlthough thry had not npplled. 



A wnrm and friendly atmtispherc Is created. 

Several memhers of the school staff attend 
workshops on a regular essls. 
Attendance of.' original applicants malntnlncd; 
periodically, new participants brought In. 



IHfUT 



Increatln* ami Mnlntnlnin* Regular Attcndnncc 
(continued) - 



Reinforcing Project foals 



\ 




PROCESS 



19. Car pools are arranged for parents who nrr 
unable to attend due to lark of 
transportation* 
70. Principal schedules an cvenlnf activity for 
students whose parent* nrc unable to attend 
|*cnuse of difficulty In -*et nrliift a 
babysitter. (Project pay* for *tnff to 
supervise. ) 

21. Principal develops a phone chain list to use 
in cane n workshop I* cancelled doc in 
serious weather conditions, 

22. Principal conduct* workshop If project staff 
are III. 

23. Principal provides on-joln* encourajenent to 
teachers in providing career-oriented 
homework assljononts. especially requiring 
parent Involvement . , 

24. Carear education projra** implemented- *n 
school hy principal on an on-going basis. 

25. Principal follows above process in 
preparation for everjr workshop. 



Parents are lihppy to car pool; relntlonshlps are 
cMehllshrd which serve In reinforce regular 
attendance at workshops. " 
Students em-mirage parent* t" attend wnrksliups 
hecnuse thry cn|»y the evening act i vl I if*. 

,V 



) 



otniur 



Infusion of carer education at clo*<rmm level 
increased. 
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T he School Staff and Project Support 

It already has been suggested that attendance by administrators 
and school staff at workshops contributes to increased parent interest 
and attendance. However, there seem to be additional benefits accruing 
from workshop attendance by school personnel* These benefits reach the 
students of the school, their parents, and — indirectly, through increased 
parent attendance--the project itself. 

By attending project workshops, school personnel were motivated to 

o 

develop their own career education skills. 4 Through their involvement 
in training parents, school personnel were also trained to function more 
efficiently as members of a career education team. This staff training 
was facilitated, in one case, by an administrator whose educational 
philosophy encompassed the need for career education* This administra- 
tor encouraged staff to develop various approaches to the infusion of ■ 
career education into the school curriculum* This resulted in classroom 
and occupational education teachers jointly teaching career development 
as an integral part of their program. Math and readings skills were 
taught in relation to elements of career education. Occupational skills 
were taught as part of the continuum of career development. Under the 
direction of a second principal, a psychologist provided career aware- 
ness counseling to students 13 to 15 years of age. Jdb placement also 
took place throughout the school as a prerequisite to the community-based, 
work-experience program offered to older students at the secondary level. 
Working papers and social security cards were also processed for students 
as young as 12; this enabled some students to become responsible for the 
delivery of newspapers in their community. 
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This emphasis put on career education by administrators and teachers 
fostered an awareness of career education concepts among parents. As 
a result, parents were ready for and interested in training aimed at 
helping them with their role as teachers of career development in the - 
home • 

Parent Participation 

Five to ten percent of a school's parents who were actively encouraged 
by the principal and members of the staff to participate in the career 
education parent workshops attended at least one workshop. Continued 
participation was based, in part, upon the support given by the principal 
and members of the school staff. Making phone calls and sending reminder 
notices are examples of this support. However, the participation of 
parents also varied in relation to the age and to the degree of handi- 
capping condition of their handicapped youngsters. This variation in 
parent participation may be described as follows: 

Elementary School - The majority of parents who participated in 

monthly workshops had children who reflected 
the full range from midly ,po severely handi- ^ 
capped. They also tended to be parents of 



children who were about to graduate to a new 



school. 



Intermediate- 



The majority of .parents who participated in 



Junior High 



monthly workshops had youngsters who were 



School 



moderately to severely handicapped. Also, ■ 



many were about to graduate to a new school. 



'in 



High School - The majority of parents who participated in 

-mon-t-hly-warkshops— had— teenagers -who-vere 

severely handicapped. 

Parents with severely handicapped youngsters maintained t more 
consistent level of participation in career education workshops. The 
participation of parents with less handicapped youngsters waned in 
relation to the increasing age of the youngsters. Apparently, parents 
became less conceded about the ability of their mildly handicapped 
youngsters to lead independent a.dult lives as those youngsters became 
older; thus, they seemed less interested in providing career education 
for these youngsters. ^It also seemed that impending graduation to a 
new school raised parents 1 anxieties regarding futures for their children 
especially for moderately to severely handicapped children. These 
parents were quite ready to engage in training "aimed at enhancing their 
roles as career educators fot their own handicapped children. 

In addition to age and severity level of children, several other 

factors exerted some influence over parent attendance at workshops. 

-» 

These factors are: • v 

I 

1. Administrative support , which includes reminder notices of 
workshops, phone calls to parents who are absent, presence 
of administrator at workshop. 

2. Time of workshops : Fathers and working mothers attend 
workshops in the evening. * «fc 

3. Total amount of time required for participation (usually 
one and one-half hours per month). 

4. Mothers returning to yprk most frequently begins during the 
intermediate/ junior high school years of their children. 



However, ©ethers' decision to return to work appears to be 
related to the severity of their youngsters' handicapping 
condition* 

5. Attitude of parents toward their handicapped youngsters : 

Few parents who deny their youngsters 1 handicapping condition 
attend workshops. However, some parents who participate either 
underestimate or overestimate their youngsters* ability. 

6 . Relevance of training activities to the here and now : 

Some parents want activities recommended for home use which 
will lead to instant change in their youngsters/. These' 
parents will drop out unless convinced of the potency of a 
process orientation to career development. 

7. The development of a social network which continues to operate 
outside of the workshops for participating parents: Various 
parent networks were established in£*fche course of training. 
Factors which seem to be related to parent membership in a 

* particular network are: a.) the specific handicapping condition 
of the youngster, b.) the socioeconomic status of the parent, 
and c.) the perceived emotional stability of the parent. 
Student Participation 

< Students were invited to participate in several workshops. This 
gave the staff as well as parents the opportunity to demonstrate various 
career education activities useful in teaching students at home. However, 
direct involvement of staff with students was not a goal of the project. 
Some student participation was necessary in order to demonstrate techniques 
with their youngsters at home. 

41 
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The Parent Training Curriculum 



The parent curriculum includes two phases: preservice training 
in career education and internship in career education* Each phase is 
completed in one academic year. The preservice training Is accomplished 
utilizing a workshop format. Workshops are conducted once monthly at 
the convenience of parents. Training activities are planned and realized 
through the joint effort of project staff, BOCES stfcfl, and parents. The 
internship is sponsored by'BOCES schpols and f of fers parents the opportunity 
to function in a- variety of career education roles within, the school. Day- 
to-day supervision^ parent interns is provided by BOCES staff with back- 
up from project staff. 

The project has involved two groups of 50 parents over a period of 
three years. The parents have children attending the schools of a 
BOCES district in New York State. The children of these parents represent 
the full range of handicapping conditions both in respect to severity 
and specific disability. Over the three years, the two parent groups were 
involved in curricular cycles: 



Year One 

Preservice training 
for parent 
group 1 



Year Two 

Internship for 
parent group 1 



Preservice for 
parent group 2 



Year Three 

Internship for 
parent group 2 



Continuing service 
for parent group 1 



The Structure of Parent Workshops 

Project staff, in consultation with school personnel and parents, 
decided on a three-part format in structuring parent workshops. A short 
presentation by project staff would be followed by a group activity, and, 
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then, by eron; dis -ussier. It was decided to keep formal staff presenta- 
tions to no more than 20 minutes each meeting. An extended lecture format 
was judged inappropriate for parent training since it failed to encourage 
the active involvement of parents as career educators. Project staff 
judged activity groups as more suitable to train parents to become competent 
and active in career education. Group activities were -planned to highlight 
information provided within the staff presentations and to help parents 
develop skills ifi interpersonal communication. Discussion following staff 
presentations and the group activities proved to be of utmost importance . 
in fostering interaction among the parents witi^Ln an atmosphere of trust 
and acceptance. The discussion group has been an effective means of 
satisfying a strong parent need to communicate with others who have shared 
similiar experiences. 

Following is a list of specific strategies which have been employed 
to involve parents in the content of the various workshops. 
Role-Playing ^ 

This strategy has been employed as an opportunity for the parents to 
explore with each other career education concepts through simulated 
experiences. Role-playing activities are followed by debriefing, whereby 
problems implicit in the role-playing situation are identified. It has 
been effective to have the^ role players assume the roles once again after 
the debriefing. 
Values Clarification 

The value clarification process is that through which the parent 

s 

participants can identify those specific values which have been operational 
in their own behavior — especially in relation to career decisions. Values 



activities have been employed with individual parents, dyads,- small groups 
and large groups of parents; these activities are potent in defining the 
relationship berveen values and decision making vis a vis career choices. 
Hands-On Activities 

Parents have been provided with specific activities to conduct at 
home with their own children. These activities have been designed to 
provide practice for "parents in working within each of the eight elements 
of career education: self awareness, educational awareness, career 
awareness, economic awareness, decision making, beginning competency, 
employability skills, attitudes and appreciations. 6 
Guest Speakers 

Guest speakers from the community have been invited to the workshops 
to offer expertise in a particular area and/or an unique perspective to 
topics of interest to the parents. 
Media 

Films and videotapes have been employed as an alternative means of 
presenting specific information on a topic. 
Information Gathering ' 

To promote active participation by parents, it has been effective 
to employ parents as information gatherers both within the parent group 
and within the community. Specific information gathering activities 
include interviews, identification of community resources (both people 
and materials), review of available materials, and site visits. Once 
gathered, information is presented to the total group. 
Brainstorming 

Brainstorming is an effective approach which encourages parents to 
be creative and to generate alternative solutions to problems. During 



brainstorming, evaluation is eliminated; the non-judgmental condition in 
brainstorming encourages parents to build on the ideas of others. 
Brainstorming may involve the entire group functioning as individuals or 
part of the group functioning as a panel before the rest -of the group. 
Once creative solutions are generated by brainstorming, parents work 
together L, identifying the most promising solutions. 
Decision-Making/Problem-Solving Activities 

This particular strategy requires parents to work in teams to arrive 
at a consensus about an issue under discussion. This strategy helps 
develop skills in interpersonal communication and collective bargaining.. 
Activity Groups 

/ 

Parents have worked as teams on a variety of projects related to 
# 

specific topics presented in the workshops. The activity groups have 
been an effective means of exploring topics in depth and of providing 
^opportunities for parents to work together outside of the actual work- 
shops. 

The Content of the Preservice Training Curriculum 

•The content of the training curriculum was developed in reference to 
several factors: At the beginning of the project, staff "brainstormed" 
concepts in career education that they judged essential to the parents 1 
functioning as career education interns. These concepts were organized 
under the categories "information, 11 "self-awareness and "social 
awareness*" Identified concepts are as follows: 
Information 

1. Career development over the life span 

2. Career education 



/ 



3. Crraunity services 

4. Evaluating interests 

5. Evaluating job skills 

6. Personal/social career skills 

7. What training does my youngster need and where is it available? 
Self-Awareness 

1* The many roles of parents 

2. How a career "happens": decision making 

3. How jobs are secured, kept, lost 

U. How interests ♦ work, and leisure interrelate 

5. Career satisfactions: intrinsic, extrinsic, concommitant 

6. How do I see my youngster? 

7. How do others see him/her? 
Social Awareness 

1. Helping relationships 

2. I am not alone: parents and networking 

3. How can I help other handicapped youngsters and their parents? 
A. How can others help me? 

5/ How can I help create careers for the handicapped? 

In autumn, 1978, a multiple-choice test was administered to parents 
in order to assess entry-level knowledge of concepts listed under "Infor- 
mation 11 above. Results of the test administration provided project staff 
with valuable information in emphasizing or deemphasizing certain concepts 
within the curriculum. It became evident that from 10% to 20% of the 
parents thought that "interests indicate what an individual will succeed 
in" or "what an individual knows most about" (question 5). Parents were 
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not sure cr vhor Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 pertained 
(question 3). The term "intrinsic career satisf action 11 was unfamiliar to 
50% of the respondents (question 6); they thought it means "working from 
9 to 5 ft or they did not answer the question. Sixty percent believed that 
"values clarification" means either "finding out what something costs" 
or "being sure one has not overpaid for an item or service" (question 17). . 
There was uncertainty about the correct answer to question 14 "pre- 
vocational preparation means..." and question 20, "vocational career 
education assists people to..." It is interesting to note that all 
respondents answered correctly questions 11 and 13; they knew what the 
best response would be to: "if your daughter said to you, * I want to 
work in Alaska to repair the pipeline 1 " and what to find out: M to determine 
whether or not a private trade school is as good as its advertising..." 
A copy of the multiple-choice test is presented in Figure 10. 

The content of the curriculum was also sensitive to feedback from 
the parents. After each workshop, parents provided staff with a formal 
evaluation of the workshop. In part, the evaluation process allowed parents 
to ask for content that they felt was important to their training. Parents 
could r also use the evaluation process to suggest changes in the workshop 
structure. Not only did this parent feedback help project staff address 
themselv^j to the needs of the group, but it also provided valuable 
information in revising content and materials. A copy of the Evaluation 
Form is presented in Figure 11 # 
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MUIT^H CHOICE TEST 



x Check only one answer for each question.) 
1. CAyil?. EDUCATION IS* 

a. Educatior for a specific * cb , such as butcher 

. . Educatio: To: -ife as a diplomat > 

c. Education to make a lif*. and to make a living 

d. Education on how to- find a jot , - '* 

2 07 THE HANDICAPPED POFJLATIO^ 3 NEW YORK STATE, 56 PERCENT ARE BETWEEN TEE AGES 

OF * 

a. 21 and 6* years 

t. 10 and 25 years 

c. 1 and 10 years 

d. none of the above 

. 3. Section 50U OF THE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 PERTAINS TO- 

a. Brain Injured Individuals 

b. Handicapped Individuals of all ages 

• c. Handicapped Children from 1 to Ik years of age 

d. Individuals with Retarded Mental Development 

h<. EDUCATION OCCURS: \ 

a. only in classrooms 

b. in the home as well as in school 

c. through the many activities in which one learns 

d. only in buildings called schools 

p. H-m?.ZSTS INDICATE" 

a. what an individual is good at 

t . what an individual will succeed in c 

c. what an individual likes to do 

d. what an individual knows most about 

6. I N TR IN SIC CAREER SATISFACTION IS: 

a* a new uniform for the job 

b. being able to buy a new car every year 

c. working from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., five days a week 

d. the possibility of making friends on the job 

1 7. THE ROLE OF THE PARENT IS- 
a* to baby-sit 

b. to teac h 

c. to provide food and shelter 

d. to set an example 

e. all of the above 

/ 

£. HT ORDER TO FIND JOBS FOE I-PADUATING STUDENTS IN MY COMMUNITY IT IS BEST TO CONTACT- 
a. Chamber of Commerce 

z. Association for the Help of Retarded Children 

c. Young Men's and Young Women 1 s Christian & Hebrew Associations 

d. Rotary Club 

e. the largest employer in the comaunity 

f . none of the above 

g. all of the abov e 

O Figure 10. .Multiple choice test administered to parents at 

ERJjC ■ beginning of Project, (continued) 



■v W^CA^ET HDrvTDUAL % NEEDS HEX? WITH CAREER DEVELOP BECAUSE HE'SBE- 

a. " has"been deprived of aany experiences 

has seer, more dependent on the fami-y — 

- lacks vori'. experience 

:' has to cove vi-.h employer resistance^ . 

t. none of the above 

f . • all of the above 

r-A— DMAL CAN BI FOSTERED THROUGH- 

^^r^and talking to a vide range of workers__ 

b. establishing good work habits ^ 

e. all of the above 

f. none of the' above 

^rrjyr CA3ZER PEEPARATION MEANS : 

T'every student will go to college . 

. i' STsWderts vill be atle to reach the s«ne goel_ 

r va-, MKa' SA3 TO YOU, "J WK TO WOSS. IN ALASKA TO ^ THE tlXSUHE, 
WOULD ^ 3ESI RESPONSE BE: „ * 

a. "vott don't have the right clothes. „ 
?' « Y S won't be able to come hone for Thanksgiving. _ 

c* "Let's find out what the job entails. 

&•! "Girls don't repair pipelines. m 
e. "You can't even make your own oed at home. 

- yg* *C jnSOOE WHETHER OR NOT A FP^TBADE SCHOOL IS AS GOOD AS 
^^TIS3G, ONE SHOULD TRY TO EH© CUT: 
Z~"** +h . school building is clean 

d the professional degrees of the stair 

e. the Director's family life 

^--VOCATIONAL PREPARATION MEANS: 

A 3UZZLEBUFFER IS : 

a. a man who cleans windovs — 

b. an individual who waits on -able 

I a w^ferVthe manufacture of leather_ 
e. a person who shines shoes 

f=rr XETTEBS D.O.T. STAND FOR: 

~ a. Department -of Office Transfers 

v. Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

c. Demonstration of Official Troubles 

d. None of the above.^ 



Figure 10. Continued. 
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ION MEANS • < 
a. finding our what something costs__ 
* . k::ov.rir how much one wants to spend 

c. understanding what one ?ri2es or cherishes 

d. beir- sure one has no* overpaid for an iten or service^ 



vi^z. ri^w*» irt-C *w >ui< . — 

"Your plan is unworkable . M 
"I know better than you do. 
"t don't like what you want 

none of 'She above 

a^L of the above 
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MEANS- 



19. HOL2 PLAYING IS A USEFUL TOOL TO- 

a. practice an employment intervie w 

b. teach the handicapped bow to make the non-handicapped comfortable^ 

c. improve an" individual' s personal .and social skills 

d. discover what a job is* all about 

20. AVOCATIOKAI 1 CA3ZSR EDUCATION ASSISTS PEOPLE TO- 

a. plan for retirement 

b. decide on what hobbies to pursue . ' * % 

c. preserve one's self-esteem in an achievement oriented society 

d. nursue alternate life strles 
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MEETING EVALUATION 

Date- 



1. How would you race the general organization of this meeting? 

"xeellent r . "ood 2. Satis fact or*- 2 Poor 

2. **ha- d- . you expect to ge. fron this meeting: -'please list) 

A. 3. 



3- *hich of the items above in A through I did ycu actually derive from this meeting 



what were the strengths of the meeting: 



5- nhai were ~he weaknesses of "he meeting? 



;\ r r.a- change, if an;-, will your attendance a- this session make in Your home: 



7. What suggestions do you have for improving o*ir meetings? 



S. What items do you suggest be placed on the agenda for our next meeting? 



9 Comments • 



Figure 11. Evaluation form completed by parents at end of each 
workshop. 



PLEASE NOTE 

It should be clear that^-the determination of curriculum content 
for parents is the result of a process which includes input from the 
parents themselves. What follows is the content arrived at' for two, 
specific parent groups. It is hoped that the content described below 
will serve as one example of a parent training curriculum. However, 
new parent training programs should not ignore a process of curriculum 
development which allows for input from those to be trained. Certainly 
curriculum development must take into account differences among parent 
groups in regard to entry-level skills and concerns in career educa- 
tion. 

With contributions from project staff and feedback from parents, 
the agendas for the preservice training .cycle were finalised. The list 
of topics for parent training workshops are: 

The goals of the project, "Parents in Career Education" 
The concepts of career, career development, and career education 
Home-based activities which promote career development 
The relationship of values, attitudes, and interest to work and care 
What is your learning style? The how-to of transmission 
The relationship of problem solving and decision making to work and 
Occupations, and how to find out about them 
How skills of daily living relate to career 
Task analysis and the teaching of skills 
Legislation and the handicapped 
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Advoca-v fr- the handicapped 

How to plan a workshop for parents 

Conducting a local occupational survey of your community 
Setting up a placement office 

Setting up a library of occupational literature and training 
opportunities 

Sample training materials for the series of parent workshops appear 
in the following section of this manual. The materials are accompanied 
by the plans used by project staff to stimulate group discussion or 
structure group activity curing a particular workshop. 
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Activity /Exercise : 

Career education questionnaire 

Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

Concepts or career, career development, and^ career education* 
The goals of the project, "Parents in Career Education." 

Strategy employed in activity/exercise : ^ 

Information gathering; 

Brains tonaing . f 

<* 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

1. Staff presentation "Myths 'of Career Education" emphasizing open ended 
discussion of prevalence of misinformation in regard to: 

Who? 
What? 
Where? 
/ Why? 

* When? * - — - - 

(15 minutes) . 

2. Parents complete questionnaire . (10 minutes) 

- 3. Group discussion in yhlch elaboration of questionnaire responses is 
encouraged. Information, interests and parents* concerns are listed 
and sorted into preliminary taxonomy of career education concepts in 
contrast to vocational education concepts. . At this initial project 
stage, parents must be listened to and encouraged to participate* 
(45 minutes) / 

4. Group leader (s) will synthesize salient issues as reflected in workshop 
discussion emphasizing key elements pf career education. One important 
issue to be dealt with here is "why career education during elementary 
school years?" (20 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any) : 

1. Handout: Definitions of Basic Terms. 

2. Handout: Career Education. • . is. 

3. Handout: Elements of Career Education. 
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"AKEER EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. Career Ziucarion concerns mostly the secondary 
s cher637 student . 



2. Most special educators have some Career Education 
skills. 



2 3 V 

i i i 



1 ~2 3 ** 
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3. Career Education is primarily for the student 
who is not going to college. 

U. Career Education is best provided through * - 
special courses and units dealing vith this 
area of concern. 



5. In order for a school to have a. good Career 
Education program for handicapped students it 
will have to make major alterations in its 
present curriculum. 

6. Career education deals almost exclusively with 
the work that people are and can be doing, 

7. A unicue feature of Career Education is teaching 
students to clarify their values and to make 
viable decisions. 



> 1 2 3 F 



8. Career Education is still another education fad 
that like other fads before it ~ will soon 
peak, out and pass into limbo. 



9. So much time is required to teach many handi- 
capped students reading, writing, and computa- 
tion, as veil as dealing with health and behavior 
problems , that little class time is left for 
"frills" such as Career Education. 



10. Any good special education program already has 

built into" it adequate Career Education provisions 



• . 1 - 
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agree disagree - , 0 



11. if a" Hareer Education program really works 
the handicapped student should arrive at a 
• career. 



12. Students who are bound for- college need Career 

1 2 3 ^ 5 Educatic. less than other handicapped students* 

j | j 1 | 13- The concept of work in Career Education is a 

1 2 3 5 5~ concept of putting forth effort in return for 

appropriate remuneration. 



j r i i 

2 "3 h 5 



I 1 ** The educable mentally retarded need Career 
T 2 "T^ T ~5~ Education more than other exceptional student 

groups. 

15. A major Career Education deterrent in the schools 
is teachers 1 white collar bias. 

J j J j_ 16. Acquiring knowledge of oneself is even more' . 

2 3" C 5" important in the Career Education of handicapped 

students than acquiring,, knowledge of the worLJL 
of work. 



I {_ 17. The exact choice of an occupation by a student 

^5 is less important than what he becomes as a 

person ♦ 

J j j j_ l8. There is little resistance among classroom 

2 3^5 teachers to incorporating Career Education into 

their programs* 

J j I |_ 19. Since exceptional children got along pretty well 

2 3 ^ 5 withou^ Career Education in the past, there 

really is no emergency right now. 
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ELEMENTS OF CAREER EDUCATION 

K 12 

Awareness Exploration Preparation 



SELF-AWARENESS 



EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS- 



CAREER AWARENESS 



ECONOMIC AWARENESS 



DECISION MAKING 



BEGINNING COMPETENCY 



EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS - 



ATTITUDES AND 
APPRECIATIONS 



Career 
Education, 



Home, and 

Community 

Life 



SELF-IDENTITY 



EDUCATIONAL IDENTITY 



CAREER IDENTITY 



ECONOMIC AWARENESS 



CAREER DECISIONS 



EMPLOYMENT SKILLS 



CAREER PLACEMENT 



SELF AND SOCIAL 
FULFILLMENT 



r ERIC 
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ICS.S Or THE EIGHT ELEMENTS OF CAREER EDUCATION 
. Self-Awareness 



Educational Av/areness 
c. Career Awareness 

c. Eccnorr..; Awareness 

e. Decision Making 

f. Beginning Competency 

g. Emoloyability Skills 

h. Appreciations and Attitudes 



Achieving an increased awareness of "Self" 
by developing an understanding of interests 
and aptitudes. 

Increasing interests and /or achievements in 
the educational program emphasizing the 
basic skill areas. 

Increasing interest and awareness of the 
occupations that compose the world of 
work. 

Understanding the world of work and its im- 
pact on self and society. 

Making successful decisions related to ca- 
reer and self-satisfaction. 

Demonstrating basic competencies upon 
exiting from high school. 

Demonstrating a-"salabie skill" upon exiting 
from high school. 

Developing an understanding of the contri- 
bution of work, continual learning, the arts, 
and leisure qualities of life in achieving 
social responsibility and self-satisfaction. 
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C&3EZR ETJCATIOK. . . 13^ 

*'...a broad approach to education. .. " 

y. -v.- vc-a-ir-C education and is fo; all learners regardless of age, 

*>t.x, race or educav~cr;a_ ~oaj.s. . 
-...inclusive of all kinds of careers, salaried and non-salaried, full-time and 

part-^ime. . . " 

"...an emphasis on applied vs. descriptive learning, i.e., active rather than 

passive learning. . . 
-...an approach to motivate learners and increase achievement..." 

"...seared to imparting social, psychological, educational, economic, and manual 
skills..." — 

"...aimed at the continuing development of each individual through lifelong educ- 
ational experiences. . 

*'.. .a link between education and the real world. . ." 

"...based on self-awareness and awareness of the environment..." 

"...experiences about living: learning, thinking, deciding and adapting..." 

"...education which can be applied throughout life in a variety of circumstances..." 



CAEEE?. EDUCATION. • • IS NOT 



» of eliminating or changing all that has been included in academic areas. 



"...a negation of traditional educational objectives..." 

"...just for students in junior high or high school..." 
) "...just for students who don't plan on going to college..." 

"... a course or series of courses ..." 

"... a subject to be taught ..." 
I "... aimed only at paid work. . . "■ 

"... limited to teaching saleable skills ..." 

". . .the solution to all our educational problems. . 
I "... anti-intellectual ... 11 

•rbm-CAHZE5 EDUCATION: AS ECS CDPCTIOR, produced by The Career Education Center, Florida" 
State University, Florida Department of Education, 3rd ed. 1975 

1 ERIC 



Excerpts fr oz: 
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CA?5X? "-JZkzzz;: . vocational education, and 
o.~7a;:okal sfjcatig:;: a;: approach to defining differences 



Xer.-.etr. Koyt 
Associt-.e Concessioner 
Office z r Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



De:V.::ons of Pasic Terms 



"Work" is conscious effort aimed at producing benefits for oneself and 'or for 
oneself and others. As such.it is unimportant whether such effort is paid or 
unpaid in nature. What is important is that it represent the basic need of all - 
human heings to achieve-to accomplish- -to do something productive that 
allows the individual to discover both who heTshe is and why he/she is. With 
v:i? definition, work :s properly viewed as a human nght--nof as a societal 
o: ligation. 

"Career* is the totality of work one does in his or her lifetime. Thus, anv 
nersor. can have only one career. That career typically begins prior to entering 
kindergarten and continues well into the retirement years. 

"Vocation 11 is one's primary work role at any given ooint in time. Vocations 
include- paid employment, bu: tr.ey also extend to unpaid work roles. For 
example, we can speak of the "vocation' 1 of the student, the full-time volunteer 
worker, or the full-time horr.err.aker lust as easily as we can speak about the 
"vocation" of the plumber, the physician, or the engineer. 

"Ocrupation" is one's prima r} work role in the world of paid employment. 
Economic returns are always considered among the work values of persons 
encaged in occupations although these might not be considered at all by persons 
*n certain vocations. The occupations of many persons will be synonymous 
with thnr vocations. One can never have an occupation without having a 
vocation although, of course, one can have a "vocation" without being engaged 
in an "occupation. " 

"Leisure" consists of activities, other than sleeping, in which one engages 
when not performing in his or her vocation, Thus, "leisure 11 holds possibilities 
fcr hot!: "work" and for "play." 

"education" consists of all these activities and experiences through which 
• •ne learns. As such, it is onviously a lifelong process and considerably 
!T'»ader in meaning than the term, "schooling." 

Ml that follows here is based cr. an assumption that these six bas:c tern's 
arp understood and agreed upor.. Those who disagree with one or more of ' 
CDir iesc definitions will necessarily find themselves disagreeing with the remainder 
tl^Cf »his presentation. g 
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Activity/Exercise : 

Trip :o Mars 
Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

The relationship of values, attitudes, and interest to work and career. 
Strategy employed in activity/exercise : 

Values clarification. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity /exercise is employed : 

!• Staff presentation on how individual values affect decisions in general, 
and, ultimately, career decisions. - (15-20 minutes) 

2. Hand out activity sheet "Trip to Mars" to parent participants. Have 
participants work in small problem-solving groups until consensus is 
reached. Small groups share results with the whole group. (30 
minutes) 

3. Staff leads parent group in di.-cussing the values implicit in the activity. 
Staff leader asks the following questions: 

a. ) What kinds of value assumptions did the members of the group make? 

b. ) Were there value conflicts, and how were they resolved? 

c. ) What did you learn about your values from an experiential 

standpoint? (30 minutes) 

4. Closure: Staff leader points out that an important part of decision- 
making is the understanding and clarification of one's values. Once 
values are identified, individuals can become more critical in making 
realistic and satisfying decisions in preparation for their careers. 
(5 minutes) 



Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any) 
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TRIP TO MARS: 
VALUE CLARIFICATION THROUGH SIMULATION 
of an INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUE 



I. Objective 

A. To introduce and explain the use of 
simulation for value clarification 

B. To make the participants experience 
a value clarification exercise 

C. To demonstrate the emergence of 
a variety of values in any value 
clarification exercise 

<. 

Activity 

A. Participants work in problem-solving 
groups of six until concensus is 
reached 

B. Each group shares its results vith 
the whole group. 

C. Discussion of results as they show 
the variety of solutions and values 



HI. Materials : Trip to Mars 



IV. Key Points 

A. Simulation as a way to abstract from 
reality 

B. Simulation as a safe way to lllter 
salient points from a reality! situation 

C. Most value clarification exercises 

can be adapted to a variety of age-levels. 

D. A value clarification strategy is a 
tool. Post-exercise discussion^ is 
more important than strategy used. 



E. The influence of past experience on values 

F. The influence of values on decision-making 

G. There is no one right solution to 
all value clarification strategies. 

H. If any group meriber gets the feeling 
that his values are frowned upon or 
ridiculed, he/she vill stop sharing 
his feelings and thoughts about 
value issues* 

I. Were there value conflicts, and how 
were they resolved? 

J. The variety of solutions available 
for this particular problem all 
being of validity with the individual 



Slimming Up 



Transportation to and from MftRS <ls veil as communication 
vith the population have beer, successfully established. 

Your teas: has beer, asked to design and "build an educational 
system for the children living on MARS. This system is also 
to serve as a model for other educational systems. 

The Task : 

The load for your space ship is being determined. 
Your present task it to decide on ten educational items 
to be included. This is the only trip to be cade this 
year. Thus, you need to decide or* the ten cost i report ant 
items for educating children. 



You and your group vill discuss -the items you went to 



take until you car, compile a list of ten items with vhich 
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Activity/ Exercise : 

Career development interview 

Topic to which activity/exercise, is related : 

The relationship of values, attitudes, and interests to work and career. 
The concepts of career, career development, and career education. 

Strategy employed in activity/exercise : 

Information gathering; 
Role playing; 
Activity groups . 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity /exercise is employed: 



1. Staff presentation on career development and career choices. 
(15 minutes) 

2. Parents team up with a partner and interviev each other. 
(30 minutes; 15 minutes per parent.) 

3. Debriefing in which major influences on an individual's career 
development and choices are identified and discussed. 

Focus of discussion will include the following: 
.Voqational/career choices 
.Factors influencing choices 

.Social setting in which career decisions are made 
.Impact of education on career choices 

.Role of models andAor significant others on career choices, with' 
particular emphasis on influence {both positive and/or negative) 
of parents ixa decision-making process. 
(45 minutes) 

4. Closure of workshop with leader(s) extrapolating from discussion 
those prevalent key elements of career choice process with particular 
emphasis on role of parents in that process. (15 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials ti activity/exercise (if any) : 

Apply career development interview in a non-workshop setting; 
for example, interview another adult. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT INTERVIEW 



Objectives 



I. Avsreness of the develorr rr* al r.atjrr of career choice. 

Skill in understanding the career choice process in an individual . 
3. Skill in applying career choice data to the career guidance of an individual. 



Concept 

Career choices and vocational maturity follow a developmental sequence in a 
roanrer comparable to other human attributes (such as cognition, social skills, 
and intellectual functions).. Through understanding the history of an individual' 
career development, the parent will be better able to understand his/her 
current career status, how this status was achieved, and how the process 
may be fostered in the future. 

The Career Development Interview 

*• 

Step 1 in this laboratory experience is to devise an interview schedule 
which will elicit data from tie client about past experiences and choices, con- 
ceivably such a schedule might include almost the total history of the person, 
since a case car. be made for all life experiences having an impact on career 
development. However, for the sake of this laboratory session, you mif'ht .*>ot 
the following limits 

1. Choice points . 

You might inquire about vocationally related matters at ar.e 5> 10, l'i, l»s 
13, 21, and subsequent years. ^ 

2. Choices , 

You might inquire about career preferences at each of these age poirits. f 

3. Reality , 

You might ask the interviewee to indicate the degree to which choices at ftach 
of these points were realistic. For this purpose, define a. realistic voca- 
tional choice and use your definition as a criterion against which to measure 
each choice. 

U. Factors entering choice . 

For each age point and choice, attempt to discover the factors in' the life 
of the individual which encouraged and discouraged the formation of thir 
choice, e.g. the influence of parents and the neighborhood. 

5. Sequencing . 

Did each previous choice lead naturally to the next career choicn? What 
effect did one choice have upon subsequent ones" Does there seem to be a 
relationship between one choice and those that follow it"' 
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- nr ^ r nAVAlomnent ir.terviev 



3 



the individual 

r ne rducational Experience. c ~ hoo i olav in his 'her vocational 

^T^W^^JZ^TinVrt^s^ sheets inmoncc 
S hS^r exirUcurricular activities- 

failure, menta- health provlems, etc. 

9. Rareness of Choices avare of his vocational development and to . vhat 

To what degree was th V !f + * hive occurred unconsciously or without Mil 
decree does ^J^S/S^ vi*ew X£ in terms of helpine or hind,.,,,- .no . 
awareness .iov> does we 
vocational development' 

0 nrt forms or vocations! devest assistance,^ an,, did the person receive ■ 
and how helpful was it: 

v oa ,<u interview another parent , c»pletine ^^E^^I^^S. 
I" of reversed so that the first ^^"^^^helvo interviews have h.*. 

f£t interviewee heoo^ ^fS^SfSS" sch^e availahle to you wMc v,, 

Relate™ vocSLnrd^nt of your partner. 

Use the Care' " ngvelotnaent Data 

"'"^^as^o^e^ed, answer the foUowin* Rations and perfom, the 
follovinz tasks: 

is no apparent order in the developmental data 

- - smr «. 4 Se«^ astffiJS as ' 

T-r <?o draw an are j^raph sliowinr 
„4« A nM« of a developmental process" If so, arav tu> w. 

3 - bourse oflhfcareeAevelopSent of the individual. 



•*-rarmer- cf Special Iducaticn ' 
y Teachers relieve- :clus:i& Vniversit; 
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2. describe vhv: you dc or a typical wording day: 



2c you liie what you are doing*; 




s Ieper.z^zg en response ~c 
Tr. at * s ^ooi about: itl cr 



What would you rax her ^f? 



5. * kz what age did you decide -hat you would be doing this: * 



^ 6. Hew did ;*ou get where ycu are ncw^ 



7. What role did your school experience play in your 'career? 



/oat role did your parents play in your career? 



y. lid you receive ar.y help ir. developing your career, anc wnc cave i 



:at can you picture yourself doing ten ysars from now: 
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Ac t ivi ty / Exe r c ise ; 

3ecisi, ^-niakiiig: A Matter of Survival 

Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

The relationship of values, attitudes, and interests to work and career. 
The relationship of problem-solving and decision-making to work and career. 

Strategy employed in activity/exercise : 

Role playing; 

Values clarification; 

Decision-making/problem-solving activities. 
Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

1. Staff presentation in the area of making career decisions and 
components of the decision-making process. (15*20 minutes) 

2. Parents form groups with 1-6 individuals in each and discuss the 
problem until a team decision in regard to a solution is reached. 
(20 minutes) 

3. Parents regroup and group leader reports the team f s results. 
(10 minutes) 

Differences and/or similarities among groups are examined and 
rationale behind team decisions are investigated. Components of decision- 
making process are identified and their implications for team decision- 
making are analyzed. Emphasis is on the following: use of 
information;' past and present experiences; values; group needs; and 
conditions under which decisions are made. (20 minutes) 

5. Closure to workshop focuses on comparing decision-making process and 
• problem-solving to career decision-making. Parents are urged to 

find parallels between the task, the process and real career decision- 
making experiences. (15 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any): 

1. Handout: Decision Making: Content. 
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DECISION MAKING 



A Matter cf Survival 



Ob j ective : 

A. To participate in a decision making 
exercise 

B. To analyze the use of information 
in decision making 

C. To analyze the ateps wnich go into 
the decision making process 



Materials ; 

A Matter of Survival 



Activities : 

A. Participants will form groups of 6 
and discuss the problem until a 
solution is agreed upon. 

B. Each sub-group will share its solution 
with the whole group* 

C. Each sub-group will defend its solution, 
citing the bases for its decision. 



Key questions for discussion ; 

A. How, if at all, did values influence 
the decision-making process? 

B. Did past experience influence the 
decision-making process? 

C. Did needs influence the decision-making 
process? 

D. What were the conditions under which 
the decisions were made? 



E. Did the problem include the potential 
for other solutions? 

F. What might they have been? 

6. Can parallels be dravn between this 
decision-making process and decisions 
on careers? 

Summing Pp 
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A MATTER OF SURVIVAL 



*h. 2?? *? Bwer of 1970 > y°u are on a flight to visit 

2£,!°£ d v^L 1 * 0saia » ****** when « ^Plosion aboard the 
on^ nfi^. S the ^ tToU toe forced to^asfLnd 
t?e JEE 7 l^Z* 1 i? lan i Y0U w « passengers who survive 

the crash. With radio not functioning and drinking water and 

iKS" - ^ 3 0f waitia « that ««• wo ^d *• little like? 
SSTt^J? - ?? UnleSS 80 fttteopt * 8 t0 «il «d row the life 
S^-JPSi? 0 Vf 1 : 8 ° f iSl8ndS P^tad by nati™, .oaT 
°J;f^ are ^ ev * d to te unfriendly headhunted The raft will 
hold no more than five persons and supplies for a 10 day tri* 

Sd w^o^^ to go^LSIelp 

The follot:ing are the survivors and their backgrounds: 





^y 170 ?. ETHNIC BACKGROUND 


SEX 
P 


AGE 


1. 


registered nurse 


B 


33 


2.. 


teacher 


B 


F 


27 


3. 


linguist, familiar in 
South Seas dialects 


B 


F 


52 


h. 


plane navigator 


W 


M 


27 


5. 


doctor 


w 


F 


60 


6. 


wrestler 


B 


M 


30 


7. 


plane captain 


B 


M 


51 


8. 


Museum of Natural History 
naturalist, familiar 
with South Seas tribes - 
& geography 


W 


-F 


2k 


9. 


Army major general 


w 


M 


58 


.0. 


South Seas island 
fishing boat naptain 


w 


M 


hi 
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SURVIVOR ETHNIC BACKGROUND SEX AGE 

21. Olynqpic long distance B M 21 

gwiaad ng star 

12 . veather bureau expert W P 37 

13. college varsity rowing 

team star B M 3^ 

lU. rifle shooting expert 

with gun & amnninition W M 3^ 

15. army survival training 

sergeant B M UO 
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DECISION MAKING 



Content 



Definitions 

A. Decision asking: rational process 

of choosing between known Alternatives 

B. Decisions axe made through direct 
learned behavior, including not 
taking any action. 

C. Decisions are made to satisfy needs 
or to implement self-concept . 

D. Decisions are influenced , but not 
necessarily predetermined by circum- 
stances or chance. 

E. Individuals make decisions throughout 
life, but need to be conscious of , 
their decision-making processes 

and how to use experience in ma k i n g 
decisions throughout the career 
process to improve the quality of 
their decisions. 

P. Decision-making starts early in life. 
(Fallacy: Student can't make 
realistic choices until senior 
high school.) 

G. Career Decisions are influenced by: 



1. 


Aptitudes 


2. 


Intelligence 


3. 


Occupational prestige ratings 


U. 


Interests 


5. 


Vocational maturity 


6. 


Self concept 


7. 


Readiness to make choices 


8. 


Factors in the environment 


9. 


Fast experiences 


Basic 


Decision to ma&e: What will I do? 



Itodele: Tiedeoan, Hilton, Gelatt (see charts) 
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H. Rational choice its based on 

1. Systematic evaluation of personal 
aptitudes, capacities, interests, 
values, and environments 

2. Systematic evaluation of prospective 
rewards 

3. Advantages and disadvantages ■ of various 
occupational fields and occupational 
roles 

U. Understanding of the alternatives 
and their consequences 

I. Decision making involves: 

1. Defining objectives* 

2. Collecting data 

3. Analyzing their relevance 

h. Studying possible alternatives 
5. Evaluating consequences 

J. Cyclical nature of decision malting 

1. Some decisions form the basis 
for future decision. 

2. Economy of using past in making 
current decisions 

K. Stages; Period of anticipati^, 

exploration, crystallization, choice, 
clarification 

1. Transition ftrom one stage to 
another 

2. Fixation, regression, and progressions 



II. Factors in Decision Making Process 

A. Risk-taking inherent in any decision 
for action 

B. Readiness: 

1. Willingness to engage in decision 
making 

2. Need for self-knowledge 

3. Need for occupational knowledge 
U. Opportunities to make decisions, 

thereby acquiring skill 

C. Level of aspiration — influenced by: 

1, measured intelligence 

2. self -appraisal 



3. Family values 
k. Family SES 
5. Peer concepts 

Perceptions of: 

1. Jobs 

2. Of work 

3. Of society 
h. Of self 

Self knowledge: Who Am I? 

1. Physically 

a. What do I like to do? 

b. Wha^ physical skills do I have? 

c. What physical environment 
do I like? 

2. Emotionally 

a. What I feel is important. 

b. What attitude I have about 
myself, my work, my future, 

c. What kinds of interpersonal 
skill do I have? 

d. What kinds of interpersonal 
relationship do I like? 

3 . Intellectually 

a. What do I like to study 
and think about? 

b. What intellectual skills 
do I have? 

c. What kinds of intellectual 
challenges do I like? 

Aptitudes and intelligence as measured 
by tests, school performance, out-of-school 
activities, and family and peer per- 
ceptions, e.g. GATE, SAT, DAT. 

Interests 

1. People 

2. Data 

3. Things 

Values 

(See unit on values) 

Life Style Preferences 

1. Manner in vhich a person characteristically 
reacts to settings and environment 

2. Characteristic direction! and 
processes manifested by the student 
over time 
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J. Knowledge of requirements and opportunities: 

1. People sources (give examples ) 

2. Thing sources (give examples ) 

3. Working- on the job 

U. Printed and picture sources 

K. Weighing alternatives (an ongoing 
process of examining alternatives 
available for each decision) 

1. Review alternative action 

2. Review possible outcome 

3. Review probability of outcome 
U. Review desirability of outcome 



m. Outcomes 

A. Conditions under which decisions are 
made: 

1. Certainty (swimming pool) 

2. Risk (flipping a coin) 

3. Uncertainty (severed possible 
outcomes ) 

k> Combination (of risk and uncertainty) 

B. Strategies: 

1. Wish strategy (choose what you 
desire most) 

2. Saffl strategy (choose the most 
likely to succeed) 

3* Escape strategy (choose to 

avoid the worst) 
U. Combination strategy (combination 
of wish & safe) 

NOTE : Ability to make choices 
can be enhanced by prior 
experience ♦ Individual should 
be provided with many opportunities 
to make decisions to learn 
to recognize the risk and 
uncertainty involved. 

C. Planning: Developing a step-by-step 
procedure to reach goal 

D. Acting: (based on plan of action) 

1. Terminal decisions 

2. Investigatory decisions 

i > 

E. Feedback into decision-making loop 
"Each decision changes or adds to 

* coir the available data for the next one. 11 
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Activity/Exercise : 

Decision Making: Occupation.*! checklist. 
Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

The relationship of values, attitudes, and interest to work and career. 
Strategy employed in activity/exercise ; 

Values clarification. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

!• Staff presentation regarding personal needs, interests, and values as 
well as their relationship to occupational choice. (15-20 minutes) 

2. Parents complete occupational checklist as per directions. (10 
minutes) 

3. Discussion by parents during which group leader elicits information 
bearing upon key questions, listed -in directions. (30 minutes) 

4. Closure: Leader synthesizes positive and negative characteristics 

of jobs identified by parents. Leader stresses relationship of one's 
preferred job characteristics to career choices. (15 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any) : 
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DECISION MAKING 
The Occupational Checklist 

Materials : 

List of occupations 



Activity 

A. Participants will place a (/) sign 

in front of five occupations each would 
choose. 

B. Participants will place a (-) sign 
in front of five occupations each 
dislikes most. 

C. Participants will go over the five 
positively identified occupations 
and choose three to mark with (//). 

D. Participants will go over the five 
negatively identified occupations 
and choose three to mark with (— ). 

E. We will collect all of the (//) 
marked choices, and later, all of 
the (— ) marked choices. 



Questions (Do not respond to this section 
until the checklist results 
have been reported to the 
whole group. ) 

A. What do the positive occupations 
have in common? 

B. What do the negative occupations have 
in common? 

C. What do they tell about your needs 
and the needs of the whole group? 



How can this instrument be used to 
demonstrate decision mAicjrig to others? 



How would you help other pS¥ents 
design decision-making instruments? 

It has been shown that different 
kinds of items such as recreational 
activities, or magazines reveal the 
same things about the Individ ual 
making decisions. Can you think 
of non-vocational and vocational 
decision-making instruments that 
use items other than the list of 
occupations used in this laboratory 
exercise? 
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WORKSHEET 



OCCUPATIONAL CHECKLIST 
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5 vert :V ^ -ccour.t Executive 
/ i r-Cor.ditioning Repairperson 
Aircraft Mechanic 
Arcr entice fin a trade) 



Army Officer 
Artist t commercial) 
Astronaut 
Athletic Director 
Author 

Auto Mechanic 
Aviation Mechanic 
Aviator 

Bacteriologist 

Baker 

3anker 

3eauticiar. 

Biologist 

Bookkeeper 

lEr i ckl aye r 

Builder 

Business Machine Operator 
3utcher 

Buyer (Department Store) 

Carpenter 

Cashier 

Caterer 

Chauffeur 

Chemist 

Cleaner & Dyer 

Clerk (Civil Service) 

Clerk (Hotel) 

Clerk (Shipping or stock) 

Computer Programmer 

Construction Worker 

Cook 

Dancer (professional) 
Dental Mechanic 
Dental Assistant 
Dentist 

Itosifcner (Textiles) 

licsi/jncr t Machines ) 

Uetective 

•Dietician 

doctor 



Draftsperson 
Dressmaker 
Editor 
Electrician 
Employment Interviewer 
'Engineer (Building) 
Engineer (Electrical) 
Engineer (Mechanical) 
Engineer (Mining) 
Farmer 

Fashion Illustrator 

Firefighter 

Florist 

Foreign Service Officer 

Forester 

Garment Worker 

Hostess 

Housekeeper 

Illustrator (Magazine) 

Insurance Agent 

Insurance Claims Adjustor 

Interior Decorator 

Inventor 

Journalist 

Judge 

Laboratory Technician 

Landscape Gardener 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Machinist 

Mail Carrier 

Marine 

Merchant Marine 

Milliner 

Minister 

Musician 

Naturalist 

Navy enlisted person 
Nurse (Registered) 
Nurse (Practical) 
Nursery School Teacher 
Optometrist 
Painter & Plasterer 
Personnel Worker 
Pharmacist 
Photographer 
Physicist 



Playground Worker 
Plumber 

Poultry Farmer - t * 

Police Officer 

Priest/ 

Printer 

Prison Worker 

Probation .Officer 

Psychologist 

Publisher 

Rabbi 

Radio Operator 
Railroad Worker 
Refrigeration Service 
Research Director 
Restaurant Manager 
Retailer 
Salesperson 
Seaman 

Secretary i 
Service (Electrical equipment) 
Service (Office machines! 
Service (Radio & television) 
Sheet Metal Worker } 
Singer 

Social Worker 
Singer 

Social Worker 

Statistician 

Stockbroker 

Surgeon 

Tailor 

Taxi Driver 

Teacher 

Telephone Operator 

Television Camera Operator 

Tool Maker 

Traffic Manager 

Tree Surgeon 

Typist 

Undertaker 

Upholsterer 

Veterinarian 

Waiter 

Waitress 

Watchmaker 

Welder 

Window Dresser 
X-Ray Technician 
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Activity /Exercise : ^ * 

Career ^.lusteNXJ^sort - 

Topic to which activity/exercise is related : • x 

> • 
Home-based activities which promote career development; 
The relationship of values, attitudes, &nd interests to Vork and career; 
The relationship of problem- solving and decision-making to work and career. 

Strategy employed in activity /exercise : 

Hands-on activities; 
Values clarification; 
Decision-making/problem- solving; 
Activity groups. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which 'activity/exercise is employed : 

1. Staff presentation in the area of making career decisions with an 
emphasis on comparing perceptions of job skills, attitudes and 
values. (15-20 minutes) 

2. Career cluster Q-sort and career cluster form are completed 
individually and compared with another parent's completed sort. Parents 
are asked to identify areas of most significant discrepancy and to 

^ discuss possible reasons for differences as determined by individual 
perceptions of .skills, attitudes, and values. (45-60 minutes) 

3. Decision-making trends are investigated via a discussion of individual's 
perceptions in .regard to desirability, or its absence, in one's own 
career choices as measured by the sorting process. \l0 minutes) 

4. Workshop brought to closure by leader (s) facilitating discussion on 
differences in perception in regard to career choice and its potential 
implications for enhancing parental guidance in fostering career 
awareness in handicapped children. (15 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any), : 

% 1. ^Career cluster Q-sort can be used ylch handicapped children at home as 
^ well as with spouse of workshop paibcicipant in order that perceptions 
, of career choices can be compared* * 

" 2. Career cluster Q-sort can be adapted to game format to provide 

manipulative instrument for using with young or lower functioning 
children. 
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Career Cluster Q-Sort 



^■urs of era Id 



Date 



\are cf Parent teacher) 



Scr- tr.e following occupations on a scale from 1 (most like me) 
to "j {most ur.like rr.e). 

Co-pare sorts with the child's sorts. 

Exar.ir.e the trends what emerge in regard to the six clusters listed. 



Occ-patisr. Occupation 
no. name 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

1C 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



19 



20 
21 
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Car r.echanic 
Office clerk 
Dental assistant 
S jperintendent 
Grour.dskeeper 
Cook 

Gas st.at.ion attendant 

Mailman 

Xurse 

Construction worker 

Florist 

Waiter 

Truck driver 

Secretary 

Doctor 

Elevator operator 
Farrer 

Grocery store salesman 

Car salesman 

If f ice machine operator 

Hospital worker 

rui Icing custodian 



Sort 1 Sort 2 differ- squared 

ence 



23 Forest ranger 

1~ ditcher, worker/helper 

^ ; A -to occr^ reDa.rir.c' 



differ. 



Clusters : 

Transportation occupations - 1, 7, 13, 19, 25 

Cffice c« business occupations -2,8, 14, 20 

(rriaintenar.ee } 
health occupations - 3, 9, 15, 21 

Construction occupations - 4, 10, 16, 22 

Agribusiness -5, 11, 17, 23 

Personal i public service occupations - 6, 12, 18, 24 
(food oroducticn) 
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Career Clu st er Form 



Vory nuir) 
i i ke me 



Most 
I ike iw 



iuidfM:idrd 



A liLllo 
Like Me* 



Like 
Me 



A Jitl. le 
Mil 1 ikt? MC! 



Unlike 
Me 



V'ory much 
i in I J kf * mo 



MfKSt 

un 1 .i kr? me 



3 



6 



*me= ciiild 



CAUSER EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED STUL^TT 
SKILLS OF DAILY LIVING 
Content 

I* Parameters of the Problem 

A. Definition of skills of daily living 

B. Typical developmental sequences 

C. Evidences of developmental lag 
in handicapped students 

D. Impact of such lags upon exceptional 
students 1 vocational development 

E. The concept of employment and academic 
readiness 

II. Major Areas of Daily Living Skills 

A . Mobility 

B. Reading, writing, and computation 

C. Personal appearance 

D. Personal hygiene 

E. Conforming behaviors 

F. Interpersonal relationships 

G. Independence in the heme 

H. Use of leisure 

I. Industrial and commercial tools and 
processes 

J. Minor repairs 
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Activity/Exercise : 

Q-sort record £om 

Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

The relationship of values, attitudes, and interests to work and career; 
The relationship of problem-solving and decision-making to work and 
career. 

Strate£y"employed in activity/exercise : 

Hands-on activities; 
Values clarification; 
Decision-making/problem solving; 
Activity goals. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

1. Staff presentation in the area of making career decisions with an 
emphasis on components of the decision-making process, such as 
information, interests, values, attitudes, skills, needs, and 
experience. (15-20 minutes) 

2. Q-sort record form and target cutback form are completed individually 
and compared with another parent's completed sort. Parents are asked 

to identify areas of most significant discrepancy and to discuss possible, 
reasons for differences as determined by individual perceptions in 
regard to decisions. (45-60 minutes) 

3. Decision-making trends are investigated via a discussion of priorities, 
as well as non-priorities, in decision process as measured by the sorting 
technique. (10 minutes) 

4. Workshop brought to closure by leader(s) facilitating discussion on 
differences in perception in regard to decision-making and its potential 
implications for enhancing each parent's competency in fostering decision- 
making abilities in handicapped children. (15 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any) : 
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Q-Sort Record Form 
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\ar»e of evaluator 



Date 



r.;s is ar. acriv 
perceptions . 



decision making and comparing 



Program, 
no. 



The task: Due to a budget crisis in your school district, 
cutbacks in "nonessential' 1 programs are imper- 
ative. You have been asked by the principal to 
evaluate the dispensability, or indispensability, 
of 25 school-based programs. Since this is a 
M forced-choice M task, each of the 25 programs 
must be assigned a priority ratine from 1 (most 
indispensable, ie, can not be dropped from the 
school curriculum) to 9 (most dispensable, ie . 
can definitely be dropped from the curriculum). 

Review the 25 items below and assign them a 
relative value from 1 to 9, with 5 being the 
middle value, or undecided • Record your 
decisions on the Target Cutback Form (page 3). 
Once you have completed the Target Cutback. 
Form, record your* decisions in column 1 on 
this page. Each target program on the Target 
Cutback Form has a number (1-9). Where that 
item is placed on the Form will indicate your 
decision regarding its relative value. 
For example,^ if you have decided that gymnastics 
is most dispensable, then that item will re- 
ceive the numerical value of 9 and the number 9 
will be placed on the Q-Sort Record Form next to 
Program 3 (gymnastics), etc. 



Program Name 



differ- squared 



1 


Tutoring ( teachers ) 










2 


Music lessons 








1 


3 


Gymnastics 








• 


4 


Boy Scouts/Girl Scouts 






i 

> 

1 


5 


Shop 






I 
i 


6 


Intensive reading 






1 

• 


7 


Painting class 






t 

j 
i 


8 


Field trips 






! ! 

i 
1 
1 



e Basketball-baseball club 

1 0 A -t.ome cha nics 

11 Si-dy ski lis workshop 

12 Pott? ry/cerar.ics 

13 After school center 

15 Coo >:ing/icit chen management 

16 Tutoring (Peers £ Older students) 
IT Band practice 

IS Intramural teams/uniforms 

19 Track ' c* field 

20 Job apprenticeship program 

21 Library 

22 Sewing workshop 

23 3owling club 

24 Community exploration/travel 
training 

25 Speech remediation/communi- 
ca"-or. skills workshop 



1 i 2 
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You are now ready to move on to *•■ 
a team decision inaKing activity. 



! ERIC 



do 



Target Cutback Form 



Undecided 







A little 
Indis- 
pensable 


* 
j 


A little 
Dispen- 
sable 


1 

1 


indispen 
: 4 sable 








Dispen- 
sable 


i, 

♦ : : " : ■ f 


penitebie . 




> 

i 








Very 
Dispen- 
sable 


Most 
Indis- 
pensable 


t 




t 










Most 
Dispen- 
sable 





















1 2 3 4~~ 5~ 6 7 8 £ 



t 



\ 



Is there a noticeable trend in your thinking as reflected in 
the decision ma/ting process? 

p.ef.r to the Target Cutback Form. Block out the middle three 
colons, ie. columns 4, 5, &. 6. Look only at columns 1, 2, £ 
3 or. the indispensable side and columns 7, 6, & 9 on the dis- 
pensable side . 

The 25 programs listed can be grouped in five general cate- 
gories. These are shown below. Count the number of dispen- 
saries and indispensables in each of the five categories (there 
shc.;ld be six checks in each column). IT your count shows 
three or more checks for any one category, or no checks in 
any cne category, it might say something about what you value 
m regard no school programs for your child. For example, 
if yo. have 4 checks under the category academics , on the 
indispensable side, chances are that you value academic 
programs for your child more highly than the other types of 
programs. If on the other hand you have no checks under the 
category recreation on the dispensable side, does this mean 
you r.ay not value recreation activities for your child as 
hichlv as other orocrams? 



Indispensable 



Dispensable 



Academic 

1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 25 

Art/Music 

2, 7, 12, 17, 22 



Recreation 

4, 13, 8, 18 

Sports 

3, 9, 14, 19, 23 

life skills 

5, 10, 13, 20, 2^ 



9 
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Activity/Exercise : 

Intere ^r * ' 
Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

The relationship of values, attitudes,, and interests to work and career. 
Strategy employed in activity/exercise : 

Values clarification. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

1» Staff presentation regarding interests as crucial variables which affect 
career decisions. (15-20 minutes) 

2. Parents individually fill out interest sheet and then meet in dyads to 
discuss responses. Parents discuss the six occupations they have listed, 
targeting on the potential of these occupations for expression of 
individual interests. (30 minutes) 

3. Debriefing: Each parent introduces partner in dyad to total group, 
indicating the partners interests and the relationship of those 
interests to occupational chcice(s). (20 minutes) 

4. Closure: Leader will extrapolate from parents 1 choice of activities 

and occupations the correlation between chosen activities and occupations. 
Leader will stress that formulation of interests is a developmental process 
which affects career choices. (20 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any): 
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INTERESTS . 

A# OF THE ACTIVITIES LISTED BELOW WHICH DO YOU LIKE ASP WHY DO YOU LIKE THEM? 

1 # Working outdoors " ' 8. Facing^qgerous situations 

2. Writing prose or poetry 9. Working at many, things 

-3. Solving puzzles 10. Working at one thing steadily 

4. Being "on the go" always 11. -Raising garden products 

5. Using tools 12. Doing new things all the time 

6. Meeting lots of people 13. Doing work for vhich you have 

to put on old clothes and get 

7. Tinkering and repairing things your hands dirty. 

1. WHICH WOULD YCU PREFER TO WORK WITH - A RADIO OR A GARMENT ? 

Check two things you would like to cio with it: 
Make it Sell it Draw, a picture of it 

Plan (or design) it Repair it Write an article about v it 

Improve it practically, Use it Teach others about it 

Handle the buying of it Improve its beauty 

Prepare the advertising of it 

C. NAME SIX OCCUPATIONS YOU KNOW AND TELL A LITTLE ABOUT THEM. 
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Activity/Exercise : <? 

Career activity lo.g 
Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

Home-based activities which promote career development. 
Strategy employed in activity/exercise : . 

Hands on activities, problem-solving, brainstorming. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

. 1. Staff leader reviews activities which have been presented in workshops. 

Discussion follows on how activities can be adapted for^use at home with 
children who are handicapped". (20-30 minutes' 

2. Problem-solving session: Individual parents pinpoint an area of career 
development in which their handicapped child is deficient* Other parents 
generate strategies ^f or remediating specific deficiencies,* Leader' 
monitors strategies prpposed by parents; awaits opportunities to 
synthesize proposed strategies in a manner which illuminates teaching 
methods. (40 minutes) 

/ 

Campanion or follow-up materials to activity /exercise (if any) : 

1. Parents keep career activity log at home as some Indication c>f the kind 
and frequency of career education activities taking place in the home. 

2. Parents bring career, logs, to subsequent meetings so th^t staf'f leaders 
and other parents may help evaluate the type and frequency of career 
education activities in relation to the needs of individual children. 



i 




NAME- 



ACTIVITY- 



WEEKS • 



hth week 



1st week 



2nd week 



3rd week 



ROLE PLAYING 



READING EXERCISES 



WRITING EXERCISES 



VISITS- 
(expl ain) 



TALK w. WORKER • 



OCCUPATIONAL GAMES- 



DEMONSTRATION OF 
NEW ACTIVITY- 



DECISION MAKING EXERCISES 



EXPLORING INTERESTS- 



HELPING TO ENLARGE SKILLS 
OF DAILY LIVING- 



O . 00 
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Activity/Exercise : 

Career awareness 
Laboratory activity 

Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

Occupations, and how to find out about them; 
Home-based activities which promote career development, 

Strategy employed in activity/exercise : 

Hands-on activities; 
Information gathering. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise ia employed : 

1. Staff presentation in the area of career awareness with an emphasis on 
developing activities to be used by parents with their handicapped 
chiidreh at home. (15-20 minutes) 

2. Parents individually complete laboratory activity, (15 minutes) 

3. Leader initiates discussion in regard to completion of laboratory activity 
in whi$h elements of career education are identified. Ways in which 
similar activities can be developed by parents are suggested and listed. 
(10 minutes) 

4. Parents construct one example of a way to present career awareness to 
handicapped children. (30 minutes) 

5. Leader synthesizes suggestions and strategies for enhancing career 
awareness in the home. (15 minutes) * 

Companion cr follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any) : 

1. Handout: The National Career Education Model. 

2. Handout: Career Education in Practice at the Elementary School Level. 

3. Handout: Career Education for the Handicapped Student: Skills of 
Daily Living. 
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CAREER AWARENESS 
Laboratory Activity 




A magazine picture provides. this career awareness 
learning opportunity. 

Hoy many occupations does this picture bring to 
mind? We can think of twenty easily. 



Can you name ten? 

1. 

2. 

3. 



5. 



*% 
10. 



Once you have named the occupations, what would he 
the next step in your use of—the material with a 
handicapped child? 



10(> 



I 



Can you think of different subject 
CA^AWAKENESS could be added to the material? 



With the help of aevspapers, magazines or any 
other object, construct materials vhich help to 
Strata one of the eight elements of career 
education* 

Plan a Career Awareness activity developed around 
the "Thanksgiving Holiday." 



\ 
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OCCUPATIONAL & PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AT BUFFALO 

PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

4 

DISCISSION T0=>!C: *TriE f.'ATI ."•'AL CAPEER EPUCATiON MODEL - KINDERGARTEN THROUGH ADULT 

Goal Staterent; DEVELOPMENT OF APPRECIATIONS AND ATTITUDES 
Grade 

Lgvej Goal Statements By Grade Lev? I 

K L'-rerstanding the Importance of each Individual In the function of the 

1 * '_:2H -to appreciate all Individuals in the school setting, 

2 • 5e r-<ere or tr.e Importance of getting along with other people. 

3 ' ' V3 contributions of corxiunity members to the student and 



4 5% c.v^r^ z" wage earner' s job and how It affects the home unit. 

5 ■ <re vcr'<7 r g roles as to advantages and disadvantages. 

6 .-:r-s - 3*c - ^e relationship between occupations and their growth and 



7 ; ::~c"h*-. = ! i fens of hran endeavor and work. 

r "e impact of work ir one's life and resulting need to 

- * - e z ~e=~ " ngf I career choice. 

9 2 — '-*jces end awareness to specific or related job clusters* 

ID --z?-"z~Z -he irportance of 2 1 I careers and their contribution to 

11 * ^ e cc-ni t-?nt to the selection of a career based on Individual 
e — * ~'-:?5 , vslces and education. 

12 _-:9-s-2-c rne tasks required within chosen job cluster(s) and develop 

* s:tC*-:c s L, i I Is needed. 

/ Cu I T 

15 --=!yz? career and life-style decisions as related to planned goals. 

AtiulT 

14 i—rrrs^e the career and life-style choice of the Individual Into 
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Goal STate-nen-- DEVELOPMENT OF SELF' AWARENESS 

Jrad? 

Level Goal Statements By Grade Level 

K Unrerstand the rights and responsibilities of the individual at home 

3rd school. 

1 Krc* +he importance of l? ielf n as an individual and as a worthy member 
c- croups. 

2 =e aware cf tr*e capabilities and Limitations of Individuals. 

3 -eccc-tire attitudes toward learning tools and their value in achieving 

Ircl v ! Z'jai goals. 

4 -s.a-e raster/ of educational skills to Individual success. 

5 s.ssre c- individual's rights and responsib i I itles as a worker . 

6 S~ ec~ la-eer clusters as related to individual strengths and weak- 

7 C-ccs£ z~~~zr clusters as related to Interests and abilities. 

S It t r: =>' - perception o f abilities and interests as related to 

::~-c :c"=-r r requirements. 

9 r . c ~iri ' -y awareness perception of "where I am compared to where I 

10 r -r.a""r rerscnal vaiues and influenced of other's values on career choice. 

11 :c«-y s^d/or accept differences between the individual's personal 

: -es a^.c the influence of others on career choices. 

12 I? eior selr confidence in anticipated career choice. 
AcjIt 

13 -:: y s-r!- awareness experiences to assure success In a realistic 
crer^, a-vj 1 1 fa-style plan. 

Adult 

14 Ferric- vi I thin career decisions as a self sufficient, happy citizen. 
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Goal S+ate^n?: jE.l.OPJSNT OF THE DFCIS ION-MAKING PROCESS 



Grade 

Level Goal Statements By Grade Level 



K Become aware of cause and effect In making decisions. 

1 Be aware of the consequences of personal decision-making. 

2 Analyze alTernatives to problems and be able to express them verbally 
end in written form. 

3 Identify components of decl s ion-maki ng process. 

4 Realize the need for goals In life-style decisions. 

5 r?Dly cecision-naking process to school related problems. 

6 ^?ply decision-making process to home and social related problems. 

7 i.'elgn Id-c ana short range effects of different alternatives to 
sreci f 5c zro'z I ems. 



8 r r D i y ceci s'sn-naklng process to study of careers. 



x 

9 r-a 1 -re a-i ~e;ine previous career decisions based on counseling^ 

a:"', eyrr-^'e^.ce and all avail sole information. 

IT 3r!ec~ = career cluster for ir-depTn analysis. 

11 >ocs«=r = Tentative career. 

12 Ee s-»re tr.st career decisions are flexible at the expense of tine, 
="c — a~d p.oney. 

13 r c-^-la""e plan for in-depth study of selected career clusters. 

Ac j It 

I- : rrl . s i i resources to chosen career. 
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Goal r +ate"*^- DEVFLCr ' rMT OF 'T.CAT I 0NA1. AWARENESS 

Grade ~~ — 

Level Goal Statements By Grade Level 

K Beware of roles in the home and similar roles in the school. 

1 LrSerstMC tne slmi larlties and differences between home roles 

school roles, 

2 =e'2~e basic skill development to life roles within the community. 

3 *--:e , -s'-2nc The similarities and differences between life roles and 
ie2-rei s<! ! Is. 

4 £e 2*2-5 cf individual strengths and weaknesses as related to peer 

5 --:err-2~c T^e relationship between the role of the individual, his 

e^T and th^ roles of selected adults. 

<» * • * 

6 :e"S""2" : -he relationships between people and their effect on the 

eccc"*: " ; 5--5HT of tasks. 

7 * 2~c understand values as they relate to life-style. 

c :t-- - "es^nT life-style and conditions determining that style. 

S Ir~e"*~" -e = tentative personal schedule to acquire necessary and 

:e= ' s:ec!ci ski i Is. 

10 - ?T- ' ~e srecia! skills needed for predicted or desired life-style. 

I I : t>oI e'nent a personal plan to obtain the necessary or 

~zz~ ' ~e: s^eci 2 I ski lis. 

12 — e acquisition of the necessary skills remaining for a chosen 
i:*e-s-,!e. 

AS-Jt 

13 i^-ec-ate educational experiences with applied experiences In your 
cr-rse- career. 

Adult 

14 p orr.!cT9 future career options and perform within the^stabl i shed 
requirements. 
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'<-. . -.ta+e -r , : C:vLLJ°.M:f',' C ; CAREER AWARENESS * 



Grade 

Ig* e 1 ^ Goal Statements By Grade Level 



K Kro-w the jobs of home members and school personnel . 

1 Peiate hone and* school jobs to community functions. 

2 3a; i a krc* ledge of jobs necessary to maintain the community and 
T^eir dependency on each other. 

3 Compare !cc3l jobs to jobs in general. 

4 r-3'J3 c!_s7er jobs according to similarity of job performances. 
,5 -'-"err-src The Impact of career clusters on IJfe-styles. 

6 r scoc-*ire aoilities and skills required for variorus career clusters. 

7 w^ce^ST2-»d the relationships between attitudes and values and 
career r'jsrers. 

8 .-:e"s~'*: Tie relationships between interests and abilities and 
ze-r-r z js^ers. | 

9 zzsirz :~ --cerstanding of interests, values and abilities, study 
-:"=t" c'-s-ers. Survey courses in career .clusters. 



10 * E^p: — e career clusters in oepth -based on Interest, values and 

2^i".T»e5. Gain planned v.ork experience. * \ 

'II i :err ! fy recessary abilities required in selected career. 

12 r f2ssrss abilities, interests and attitudes according to selected 

•rz life-style. Determine further requirements needed. 



Adult 

13 -e-I-e or redirect career knowledge or field through counseling and 
c..': = -C9, cr survey courses in career clusters, 

Adult 

14 -ersses? career goals. Identify and understand life-styles as 
re 1 c7=: to advancement in career choice. 
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Ge-i! "tc^c^pn* £_'.~ %, = V7 . " ECONOMIC AWARrNESS 



Grade 

Level - Goal Statements By Grade Level 

K Identify within the hope urvit: What is available, needed, wanted, 
I u*ury. 

1 re aware ct the exchange^of goods and services. 

2 „ndersTa?d me money exchange system vs. the barter system, 

3 j^tersrard our monetary system. 

A -"ders^nd the process of production and distribution of .goods 

5 Be s-e^e cf tne law of supply and demand. 

6 '.rzers-a" th3t specialization creates an interdependent society. 

7 Devslc^ r-ie concept of management of .finances (earning, spending, 
:c-~c*: — , savings). 

8 .-Cr"r : economic potential as related to career clusters, I.e., 
re B~r crs~ of entering a field to future expected income. 

9 r -:^""-: -ne Tools of Business: Re3d and Interpret tables, grapfis, 
j a- c c-*— s -sed as a consumer. 

10 ~e a~e iecs! and financial consideration to career clusters In general. 

M .—e-£-*~c +he relationship of legal and financial considerations to 

c specific career cluster and personal and family matters. 

12 .-re-s'and the financial and legal Instruments that govern and protect 
— 5 wcxer. Relate this to various roles assumed in the economy. 

Adult 

13 L-zr"s~s*d inc and apply knowledge of economic responsibilities to 
cs~se~ decision?. 

Adult 

J4 5e szle to project economic implications of career decisions to your 

crose-. future life-style. X • 
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Grade 
Leve I 



8 . 
9 
10 

II 
12 

Adult 
13 



Adult 
14 
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? z< ->s r- T OF SKI I L Al.'AREKESS , BEGINNING COi'PETEKCF 

Goal Statements By Grade Level 
Identify different tools for different careers. 

Be aware that school is a job that requires mastery of basic skills 
for success. 

--dersta-c the use of various communication tools and their effect 
c~. life-style and future career choice. 

c 

L-ce^s^a^d t u ,e use of additional tools and their effect on life-style 
a-d fj-u-e career choice. 

L'-cers-a-d a^d naster the use of tools for measurement and extension 
c- e~e r ry i - simple machines. 

Pcm c : ;a~e and understand the processes of mass production. 
Masrer. of serveral measurement tools. r t 

'-"a-STa-c Tools and processes used Ir ( research. Simple machines 
cc r r!~sc tc oroduce complex machinery. 

•'ss - -?* — e _se of tools and arccesses used in rese?~ch in the 

" s'zz a - : social sciences. Understand use of tools in selected 

ca~ee~ z . -s~ers. 

«se -33 : c ~co!s found in career clusters. 

*a~c~ " eressary skills and processes with selected career clusters. 

'etc - * ^dividual abilities and interests with skills and processes 
~ee;e: sr. career clusters. 

Te^e'c:- skills basic to the chosen career cluster. 

%, 3™sr The skills basic to chosen career cluster and develop skills 
re 1 are^ to a specific job. 

Fu^crior. at acceptable ievels of competency as esfabMshed by your 
c u cse^ career. 

Master proficiency of the chosen career as established by certifica- 
tion', license and/or required standards. 
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Goal Statement- 3E" r L0P;TT 0 r Ei'FI.OYAB! L ITY SKILLS 

fr 

Grade 

Level Goal Statements By Grade Level 

K Understand the need to share and cooperate to complete -tasks. 

1 Acquire the ability to develop rules with others, accept direction 
and take responsibility, 

2 Icentify styles of interaction that contribute to Individual 
and group goals. 

3 Understand how to resolve personal conflict between Individual and 
croup c 03 i s. 

4 Participate in active groups in order to develop individual and 
croup coals. 

5 Understate now to relate the school environment to society at large 
and T^.e need for structure and order. 

6 Identify y^e individual's role in society and its effect on 
increase- personal satisfaction and improved group achievement 
trt rc-a !e". 

7 ^r.der=~2-r social and personal relationship and their effect on 

8 V ^ela-e rr-sor^ai and social interaction ski Ms. to career clusters. 

9 .n-e-s~arr -he skills necessary to acquired, maintain and progress 

In e~p ' r-rent . 

10 Ze/z'zz personal and social inter-action skills related to in-depth 
s-jwV cf c r .e caree*- cluster. 

11 reveler e^ployabi I i ty skills necessary for the anticipated job. 
= c !+srn3t i ves for job placement. 

12 £xo lore at least three alternatives for job placement through v/ork 
expedience. 

Adult 

13 Demonstrate through pjanned work experiences knowledge of employ- 
able skil Is. 



Adult 

V. 



14 Integrate all knowledge and experiences Into planned career. 



* THE NATIONAL STANDARD CAREER EDUCATION MODEL was developed by EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
ERjfc PERTIES INCORPORATED, P. 0. Box DX, Irvine, California 92664 
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CAREER EDUCATION IN PRACTICE AT THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL 



Content 



I. Educational Characteristics of Elementary 
School Children ' " 

A* Early Elementary: grades 1-2 

1. Attention span increasing 

2. Striving to accomplish skills 
demanded by adults 

3. Continued interest in the world 
around him — eager & curious 

k. Developing greater imagination 
5* Demands application of rules 
6. Humor is developing, enjoys 

incongruous situations, misfortunes 

of others, slapstick 
* — 7. Beginning sexual curiosity 

8. Learning to whistle and other 
motorskills 

9. Continues to seek independence 
from adults 

10. Continues to need warmth and 
security in adult relationships 

B. Middle Elementary: grades 3-U 

1. Attention span longer, attaining 
independence in reading skill, 
may read with complete absorption 

2. Wide variation in ability 
and interest. Differences in 
interests of boys and girls 
are now evident. By age 9 
many activities are sex-typed. 

3. Peer group acceptance becomes 
increasingly important. Very 
sensitive to criticism. 
Seeking standards of right 

and wrong, developing conscience 
k. Is more able to cooperate and 
work in groups 

5. Interest in collections is high 

6. Enjoys challenge of solving 
puzzles and Hysterics, likes 
secret codes & languages 



Ho 



7. Improved coordination 

8. Expanding interest in others. 
Deepened interest in the past* 

9. Seeks specific information to 
answer his questions. 

10. Enjoys slapstick humor in everyday 
situations. 

Later Elementary: grades 5-6 

1. Rate of phsyical development 
varies videly: Girls about 
two years ahead of boys in 
development and reaching 
puberty; increasingly aware of 
body changes 

2. Understanding end accepting the 
sex role is a developmental 
task of this period. Girls 
display interest in boys. 

3 # Sustained, intense interest 

in specific activities 
k. Increased understanding of the 

chronology pf past events; 

beginning sense of child's 

place in time; able to see many 

dimensions of a problem 

5. Increased understanding of reality 
makes possible projection 

into the world of fantasy. 

6. Family relationships changing: 
Highly critical of siblings, 
By end of period may challenge 
parents 1 authority. 

7. Increased emphasis upon peer 
group and sense of belonging, 
deliberate exclusion of others, 
expressions of prejudice 

8. Begins to have models other 
than parents, may draw them 

- from TV, movies, 'teachers, 
and books j beginning interest 
in future vocation 
9 # Awareness of self and seeking 
identity, interest in feelings 
of self and 'others, search for 
values, interest in world problems 
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II. Major Vocational Development Theorists : 

A. Eli Ginzberg * 

1. Fantasy period up to H years 

2. Tentative choice period 

a. Interest stage — choices 
based cn interests 

b. Capacities stage — child 
considers own capacities 

c. Transition stage — looking 
forward to further education, etc. 

B. Donald Super 

1. Growth Stage: birth to Ik 
(Self-concept develops through 
identification trith key figures 
in family and schobl. Needs 
and fantasy dominant. Interests 
and capacity become more 
important with increasing 
social participation and 
reality testing. ) 

2. Sub stages are: 

a. Fantasy: 1*-10 years 
Heeds are dominant. 

Role playing is important. 

b. Interest: 31-12 years 
Likes and dislikes are 
ma^or determinants of 
aspirations. 

C. Robert Havighurst 

1. Identification with worker: 5-10 years 

a. Identification with 
mother, father, significant 
others 

b. Working becomes part of 
ego-ideal. 

2. Acquiring basic habits of 
industry:' 10-15 years 

a. Learning to organize 
tine, energy, school vork, 
chores 

b. Putting work ahead of play 
in appropriate situations 
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HI. Goals of Career Education In Elementary School 
A . Creating an awareness of the world of work 

B. Exposure to the nature of technology 
and some of the occupations connected 
with it 

C. Introduction of employment related 
experiences through tools, mechanical 
deyices, games, etc. 

D. -Learning of simple problem- solving 
techniques 



IV. Role of thg Special Teacher in Career Education 
in Elementary School 

A. To provide career oriented experiences 

B. To develop an acceptance of responsibility 
within the student 

C. To develop an awareness of self within 
the student * 

D. To develop an understanding of the 
dignity of work 

E. To develop an awareness bf job roles 
within the family and the community 

F. To develop positive attitudes towards 
work 

G. To point out the meaning of handicaps 
within the world of work 

H. To help the student to under s tar d 
other people's attitudes toward 
disabilities 

I. To provide students with tools, and 
techniques for circumvention of 
handicaps 
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Students Should Gain Daring the Elementary 
School Years 

A. Recognitionof workers in the school 
and the community 

B. Knowledge of variety and range of 
occupational skills 

C. Ability to differentiate $ ob requirements 

D. Awareness and knowledge of the parents* 
occupations \ 

E. Ability to formulate questions to 
interview people about their occupations 

F. Become familiar with the values of 
a work- oriented society 

G. Obtain a more balanced view of the world 
of work and its relationship to 

school and life in general 

H. To understand the meaning of handicaps 
within the world of work 

I. To understand other peopled attitudes 
toward disabilities 

J, To gain tools and techniques for 
circumvention of handicaps 



Special Concerns 

A. Many elementary schools axe criticized 
for emphasizing vicarious instead of 
direct experiences* This is especially 
true in regard to vocational infor- 
mation and experiences. 

B. Good teachers have been emphasizing 
career implications of their subject 
matter for years ♦ 
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C. Many teachers who are not aware of the 
career implications of their, subject 
matter, lack experience in the world \^ 
of work: \ 

x 

D. Exposure to the world of work of both 
teachers and students is not aimed 
at imposing work values, but should 
enlarge knowledge of variety of 
existing forms of work values. 



VII. Aids 

A. Career education instructional materials 
for the elementary level 

B. In-service training to infuse career 
education into a variety of subjects 

C. Assistance from specialists who work 
with class-room teachers, e.g. 
Special education, career education, 
subject matter 



VHI. Use of Aids 

A. Suggestions of class activities 

B. Suggestions of way material now 
taught can be related to careers 

C. Suggestion of lesson plans or kits of 
materials for specific instruction ,(e,g, 
Occupacs) 



IX, Approaches to Career Education 

A, School-wide activities involving as 
many teachers and students as possible 
in career education activities (fairs, 
career days, etc#) 

B. Design, build, operate various business 
calling for skills learned in school 

Use of parents 
1* Studying parent's occupation 

2. Parents share knowledge of their work in class 

3. Parents enlist community support 
for career education 1 1 ~ 




K. Use of prostheses 

L. Special devices for enhancing functioning 

M. typewriting 

N. Shopping 

0. Entertaining 

P. Telephone behaviors 

Q • C orre spondence 

R. Street behavior 

S. Use of public facilities 

T. Use of community resources 

U. Money management 4 

V, Government relations (taxes, 
social security) 

W. Eating with utilities 

X. Management of welfare and other 
authorities 

Y. Ccaimon rip-off s 

Z. The Postage system aud mail order 
procedures 

AA. Speech communication and conversation 

BB. Repairs and how to obtain then 

CC. The automobile and taxicabs 

DD. Vocation options and behaviors 

EE. Union membership 

PP. Other work-related areas 
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HI. How Maldeyelapment in Daily Skills Occurs 

A. Neglect at home and school 

B. Experience deprivation 

C. Lack of organized instructional 

procedures ) 

D. Sheltered living 

E. Lack of role models 

P. Self-initiated withdrawal 



Preventing Maldevelopment in the Daily 
Living Area 

A. Parent education and parent counseling 

B. Preschool self-care programs 

C. Planned educational experiences in 
the daily living area 

D. Establishment of II fs skills gods 
for every grade 

d. Reduced educational aud social 
isolation of handicapped children 

F. Use of adequate child>.*en as role models 

G. Reorientation of special educators 
to "broaden their emphasis on life 
skills 



V. Educational Programs 

A. Periodic evaluations of daily 
living skirL3 

B. Prescription of learning experiences 
when children reveal maldevelopcent 
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C. Special individual remediation by 
personnel trained in the daily living 

skills area ^ 

D. Incorporation of daily living skills 
into the exceptional child 1 s curriculum 

E. Incorporation of daily living skills 
into the thinking and planning of 
career educators 

P. Early involvement in the child's 

education of rehabilitation personnel 

6. Implementation of learning capacities 
procedures 

H. A daily living core, unit, or curriculum 



VI. Career Education Issues in Daily Living Skills 

A. Normalization and efficiency 

B. Subculture and the larger culture 

C. The role of teachers as SDL specialists 

D* The home or the school as focus for 
daily living skills instruction 

E. Inclusion or omission of sex, class 
hatred, manipulative approaches 
to the "system" 

« 

VII. Trends in the Skills of Daily Living 

A. Early involvement in habilitation 
programming 

B. Interdisciplinary SDL teams 

C. Diminishing importance of conformity 

D. Grade-by-grade curriculum with 
opportunities for wide individualization 
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Changes in teachers education procedures 
Use handicapped persons in the program 
Early commitment to child self •direction 
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Activity /Exercise : 

Occupational information: Interview 

Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

Occupations, and how to find out about them; 
Home-based activities which promote career development. 

Strategy employed in activity /exercise : 

Hands-on activities; 
Role-playing; 
Information gathering. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/e xercise is employed: 

1. Staff presentation in regard to the vast numbers of occupations' and 

where they occur as well as suggestions for methods of finding out about 
occupations within the community. (15-20 minutes) 

2 Parents will discuss various occupations with a focus on where they 
occur and specific job descriptions. A list of 100+ occupations will 
be assembled. (20-30 minutes) 

3. Parents will interview e?:h other seeking answers to the following 
questions : % 

-What is your occupation? 
-What do you do? 

-Do you^like what you are doing? 

-What's good (or bad) about it? or What would you rather do? 
-4Iow did you set where you are now? 

-What can you picture yourself doing ten years from now? 
(30 minutes) 

4. Debriefing by workshop leaders should target the following career concepts 

-Occupations and descriptions of activities; 

-Amount of control individuals felt in regard to their careers; 

-Ways jobs were found; \ 

-Individual levels of aspiration; 

-Awareness of ways to advance; and 

-Alternatives to finding out abput careers. 

(15 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exer cise (if any): 
1, Interview individuals in occupations other than one's own.. 
2» Handout: Occupations . 
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OCCUPATIONAL DEFORMATION 
Interview 



I. Objective 

To demonstrate ways to find out about 
occupations . 

II . Materials : Interview 

ITI. Activity 

A. Parents will bring knowledge of 
three occupations. 

B. A list of all the occupations will be 
assembled. (There should be more than 100. ) 

C. Occupations will be discussed, 

IV. Questions 

A. Did the name of the occupation differ 
from the activity described? 

E. Did most people interviewed think 
they were in charge of their careers? 

C. How did the interviewees find their jobs? 

D. Vhat a*em<?£ to be most people's 
lev^l of aspiration? 

E. Did people seem to be aware of how 
to advance (career paths?)? 

F. Other ways to find out about occupations? 
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Please interview three individuals in 
occupations other fa tan your .own. Do not interview 
colleagues or relatives* Be prepared to report at 
the next workshop. * 

Questions to cover during the interview . 

1. What is your occupation? , 

o 

•A 

2. What do you do? 

3. Do you like what you are doing'? 



h. (Depending on response to #3): 

What • s good about it? or What would you rather do? 



5. How did you get where you are now? 



6. What can you picture yourself doing ten 
years from now? 

0 



0 0 C U ? A T I ONS 



The United States Office of Education has tried to group the thousands of 
occupations which exist into a manageable ar.d useable framework by identify- 
ing fifteen occupational clusters. 



USOZ OCCUPATIOIKI CLUSTERS. 




Belov are some of the occupations each cluster contains : 

1. Agri-business and natural resource occupations 

Examples : Forestry, land and water management, fisheries and wildlife, mining 
and quarrying ^petroleum, and related products. 

* 2. Business and office occupations. . • ' - ^ 

Examples ; Secretary, stenographer, general office clerk, office machine operator, ^ 
office manager and office supervisor- 

3. Corrainications and media occupations. 

.Examples : Publishing, photographic reproduction, broadcasting, telephone, telegraph". 

It. Consumer and homemaking a*id related occupations.. - * 

Examples : Food service industry, clothing, apjparel and textile industry, child care, 
guidance and teaching, house;:oli maintenance services; family and. 
community services and- housing iesirn. 

5. Construction occupations. ' * # 

Exarrples : Contracting, interior designing, grounds maintenance, installation. 
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Occupations 

6. Environment occupations 

Examples : Soil and mineral conservation and control, space and athmospheric 
" monitoring and control, air pollution abatement and control ? en- 
vironmental health services, ornamental horticulture, noise abatement „ 
and control, for est range and wildlife conser v ation and control. 

7. 7ine arts and humanities occupations 

Examples : Performing arts and design, performing arts production, creative writing, 

8. Health occupations 

Examples; Medical library, science, health maintenance, pediatric care and 
services, mental health maintenance, medical care. 



9* Hospitality and recreation occupations. 

Sxanpl.es : Recreation planning, tourism and recreation promotion, group travel 
* ' * services and leisure consumerism programs . 

10. Manufacturing occupations. 

Examples r Model development, foundry operations, machine operations, material 
handling, recycling operations. 

11. Marine science occupations 

Examples: Marine animal (zoological) research, boat and vessel operation, 
shipboard product sorting. 

12. Marketing and distribution occupations. 

Examples : Wholesale trade, direct selling, exporting, retail trade, purchasing, 
shipping, delivery. 

13* Personal service occupations. 

Examples : Massage and related services, analyzing and counseling on weight 
problems, hair styling, mortuary services. 

1U. Public service occupations. 

Examples : Coordinating public housing, handling birth, marriage and death records, 
customs inspection and lav enforcement. 

15. Transportation occupations. 

Examples : Vehicle operation* freight service, commercial aviator, marine 
piloting . 
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Activity/Exercise : 

Occupational Informatio n: Practice in appraising occupational 
" literature • 



Topic to which activity /exercise is related: j 
Setting up a library of occupational literature and training opportunities • 

Strategy employed' in activity/ exercise : 
Information gathering, activity groups. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity /exercise is employed : 

1. Staff presentation in regard to kinds of occupational literature 
that are available, where they can be found, and means of appraising 
occupational literature. (15-20 minutes) 

2. Parents meet in small groups to review occupational pamphlets and to 
generate decisions about the relevance of pamphlets to career needs of 
the handicapped. (30 minutes) 

3. Debriefing: Through total-group discussion, guidelines for appraising 
occupational literature in relation to the career needs of the handi- 
capped are generated. (15 minutes) 

4. Closure: o Parents' conclusions - as indicated in debriefing - are restated 
synthesized, and copied for future dissemination to parents. (10 
minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any). : 

1. Handout: Appraising Occupational Literature. 

2. During next workshop use the exercise, "How would you set up a library 
of occupational literature and training opportunities? 11 
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APPRAISING 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
Work5hop Activity 



I . Wfective ■ — 

Practice in appraising occupational literature. 
II. Materials 

A. Guide to appraising occupational literature. 

B. Various occupational pamphlets, 
sill. Activity 

A. Parents will evaluate materials according 
to guidelines. 

B. Parents will indicate relevance of materials 
to career needs of the handicapped. 

IV . Questions to be discussed 

A. If pamphlet is to be used, how will it be 
used? 

B. If pamphlet is to be discarded, what are the 
reasons for doing so? 

V, If there is sufficient time , proceed to activities: 

A. How would on conduct a survey of local 
occupational opportunities? 

B. How would one set up a placement service 
for students? 
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McGraw-Hill, 



APPRAISING OCCOPATIOlfeL LITERATURE 
N.Y., 1967) 

Tn appraising occupational literature the reader will to well to 
SuSze and to always ask himself at least five questions : 



WHEN? 



WHERE? WHO? WHY? SOW? 



WHEN? was the hook published? Examine the copyright tote of toe 
— hooks! Occupational hooks and pamphlet, tnat are oh.olefc e 
should he hurned or sold as scrap paper. In appraising 
any publication the user should consider how rapid is 
the rate of change in the kind of information he seeks. 

WHERE? * All original occupational research has some kind^of geo- 
JIi£££ ' graphical limitation. It may cover conditions in one 
Tompany, one city, one* state or one nation. Careful 
appraisal therefore requires careful scrutiny of the 
evidSce upon which the author has hased his statements. 

WHO 9 Appraiaj'the quality of authorship. In general, the best, 

— material is Sat written by persons whose full-time jjoh 
is occupational research* 

WHY? ' Some occupational literature is written ^r toe Purpose of 

recruiting, some for the purpose of entertaimsnt. It 

n^ftenhiased, emphcizing attractions, emitting slight 
disadvantages and sometimes intentionally conveying a 
SCe^ssion regarding opportunities, requir emerts or 
rewards? A few occupational articles are written for the 
express purpose of discouraging compoticion. 

HOT' This question applies hoto to how toe facts are collected 

— how they are presented, ^estionxaire research to 
heen described as a method of sun^zing ignorance. 
Much occupational information has heen collected hy 
aScstJcnSire. Some occupational literature is hased 
solely on library research. It is as gcod or as had as 
the original studies which the author consulted. By 
inouiring about, and hy carefully noting how the 
SftrStim for 'any publication was collected, the user 
csTsometimes get a much clearer idea of its probable 

• accuracy. 
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Activity/Exercise ; 

How would you set up a library of occupational literature 
and training opportunities. 

Topic to which activity/exercise, is related: • 

Setting up .a library of occupational literature and training opportunities. 
Strategy employed in activity /exercise : 

Activity groups, brainstorming. 
Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

1. Staff leader reviews previous workshop in which guidelines were 
formulated for appraising occupational literature. (10 minutes) 

2. Parents form small groups. Using worksheet as guideline, groups 
brainstorm regarding procedures for setting up a library of 
occupational literature and training opportunities as well as choice of 
material for inclusion in library. (40 minutes) 

3. Debriefing: Have small groups share ideas. Leader will extrapolate 
guidelines for settine up the library. Discuss in what way needs of 
the handicapped were considered in regard- to choice of materials. 
(20 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any) : 

1. Handout: Occupational Information. 

2. Parents set up a library of occupational literature and training 
opportunities within the school. 
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KCW WOULD YOJ SST UP A LI33A3Y OF CCCtPATIOKA I LITSPA^TRS A!Z> 

'i'RATTmiG 'Q?po y,r^riTi23?- 

A. :ou have $75-. What would you purchase for the library? 



/ 



B. Where would you get free naterials? 
List resources: 1. j 



2. 

3. 
U. 



C. How would you arrange the materials for easy access? (eg. Alphabetic ally, 
according to subject natter, according to industry, etc.; 



D. What - if any - literature on training would you include? 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 



Content 



Reasons for Occupational Information 
in Career Education 

A. To familiarize student vith the 
vorld of vqrk 

B. To encourage curiosity 

C. To extend occupational horizons of 
students 

D. To encourage formulation of positive 
attitudes toward work 

E. To help vith decision making for 
future training or Job 



Manpower Information 
(occupational patterns and trends: 
current and anticipated) 

A. Distribution of manpower 

1. Goods producing 

2. Service producing 

B. Changes In 

1. Life 'expectancy (occupational) 

2. Number of years spent in labor force 

3. Pre- and post-work life 

C. Employment and Unemployment 

Job information on: 

1. Special groups: women, minority - 
groups, etc. 

2. Skills and crafts: in demand & obsolete 

3. Changing jobs, careers * 
k* Summer Jobs 

5. Local conditions 

D. Nature of work 

1. Work environment 

2. Physical demands 
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3* Aptitudes 
k. Interests 

5. Tools & equipment 

6. Legal requirements 

7. Unions 

8. Discrimination 

9. Preparation* & method of entry 
10 . Apprenticeship 

U. Learnings and advancement 
12. Number and distribution of 
workers 

B. Occupational information is only 
a stimulus. Knowledge of aptitudes, 
strengths, needs , interests, values , 
likes, fears is essential. 



m. Sources of Occupational Information 
(Delivery Systems) * 

A. People and Institutions 

1. School and college placement 
officers 

2. Employment services: private 
and public 

3. Chamber of Commerce 
k. Personnel directors 

5. Labor unions 

6. Government bureaus 

7. School alumnae 

8. Educational publishers 

B. Literature 

1. When published (consider rate 
of change) 

2. Vhere ^ubliphed (geographical 
limitations ) 

3. Who published it 

Ik Why was it written? 

5* How were the facts collected? 

<?• Other 

1. Plant visits 

2. Audio- visual materials 

3. Role playing 

5. Work experience 
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IV, Administrative & Operational Aspects 

A. How to build a library: 

1. With a budget 

2. Without .money 



B. Class ificat ion and filing of literature 

1. Alphabetical files 

2. D.O.T. (job families) 

C. Classifying jobs 

1. According to activities 

2. According to function 

3. According to product 
k. According io employer 

5. According to school subjects 
vhich have bearing 

6. Accord r>g to interests 

a. Measured 

b. Expressed 

7. According to clusters 

D. Characteristics of a good filing system 

1. Provids a safe place for materials 

2. Has only one designated location 
for each item 

3* Is easy to use 

k. Brings together as many materials 



a. 
b. 



d # 



Free literature 
Clippings . 
Directories 
Review copies 



as possible on any industry and 

employer 

Is expandable 
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Activity/Exercise : ^ 

How to construct and execute a survey of local occupational opportunities* 
Topic to vhich activity/exercise is related : 

Conducting a local occupational survey of 'your community. 
Strategy employed in activity/exercise : 

♦ 

Activity groups, brainstorming. f 
Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

1. Staff presentation in which methods for identifying potential sources 

of employment opportunities for handicapped individuals within the 9 
a community are suggested. Emphasis is given to distinguishing between 
surveying opportunities and actual job placement. (15-20 minutes) 

2. Parents participate in brainstorming, session in order to generate list of 
strategies for surveying and identifying occupational opportunities 
within the community. Specific job skills related to community job 
opportunities are recognized and discussed. (30 minutes) 

3. Workshop leader and/or parent assumes role of parent engaged in interview- 
ing prospective employer in . regard to employment opportunities for the 
handicapped within his/her firm. It is suggested that interviewer 1 s 
questions proceed from general to specific. Parents are encouraged to 
react to role playing situation and to suggest ways in which the inter- 
view process can be facilitated. (20 minutes) 

A. Meeting is brought to closure with leader restating and synthesizing 
salient points stated by parents in regard to identifying community 
sources of employment. The importance of parent advocacy in relationship 
to employment of the handicapped is stressed. (15 minutes) 
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HOW TO COKTKUCT AKD EXECUTE A SUR VEY OF LOCAL 
OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

List the steps necessary: 

1. What kinds of information do you need? 

i 

2. Vlho vould obtain it? 

3. - How vbuld you proceed to get it? 

Where and how vould the information he 

1. dissegdnated? 

2. used? 

3. stored? 

1 ') 9 " 
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Act ivlty /Exercise : 

Setting up a job placement service for students 

Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

Occupations > and how to find out about them; 
Advocacy for the handicapped; 

Conducting a local occupational survey of the community; and 
Setting up a placement office. 

Strategy employed in activity/exercise : 

Information gathering; 
Activity groups; 
Brainstorming. 

Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed : 

!• Staff presentation on considerations in setting up a job placement 
service for handicapped students. Issues to be discussed include: 
Location; 
Staffing; 

Methods of finding jobs: 
Methods of referring student; and 
Evaluations of student- job match. 
(15-20 minutes) 



2. Parents meet in small groups to discuss issues and arrive at conclusions 
individually as well as in groups. (20-30 minutes) 

3. Debriefing in which parents state their conclusions and relate the 
relevant issues they identified in regard to % setting up a placement 
service for handicapped youngsters. (15 minutes) 

4. Workshop leader restates parents' conclusions and/or suggestions and 
synthesises their findings for the group. A list of key components for 
setting up a placement office is suggested. (15 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity/exercise (if any) : 

1« Volunteers solicited fro© group tta staff job placement service 
within school. ~ — / — - 




2. Handout: How to. Gather Community-Based Resources for Career Education. 
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HOW VfQlo'YOU SET UP A JOB ?IAC5MgiT SgRVICg FOR STUDENTS? 
A. Where vould you se l it u?? (include location and' space needs) 



B. 'Who would man it? -(include people, tines, etc.) 



C. How would you get referrals? 



1. of jobs? 



2. of students? 



D. Can you devise a way to evaluate job opportunities' to obtain a 
good natch" of student and job? 
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HOW TO GATHER COMMUNITY-BASED RESOURCES FOR CAREER EDUCATION 127 • 

I. WEERE Do You Find the Resources? , . , * 

' v 

L. Start with your friends. 

Most of them have held more than one job. Consequently they have 
knowledge about more than- one* occupation. 

2. Use the Parent Association of your school. 
Your school's Parent Association is -a very useful mechanism for soliciting 
career education resources* 

a. Contact the Association President and explain' the nature and purpose 
y . of your career program. ' 

b. Explain the valuable role to be played by the Association and by canmunity 
resources and enlist the president's support . 

c. Ask him/her to contact the Association membership to develop a list 
of available resource people. 

d. Three ways to contact Association membership: 

i. Letter frca President or Principal* 

ii. One-to-one contacts A?k the Association President if a group or . 
members of a standing canmittee could personally contact 
other members to enlist their support*. ^> 

. iii. Call a meeting. At the Association meetin^ask the President 
to explain the need for parenV^involv^ment in the program, 
you summarize the program goals" and then ask people if they 
would sign up to serve as a resource^ 

3. Survey other parents . 3y starting with them you are including your 'immediate 
community clients in your career education program. 

t 

Contact camixunity-based organizations. 

There exists within each community a number of organizations (union, block 
associations, fraternal orders, civic groups, professional organizations) 
which can be contacted. 

a. Develop a list of such organizations frcm the Yellow Pages or other 
Directories. This list might include the Sotary or Kiwanis Clubs, 
the local school and planning boards, the trade and professional 
local union headquarters, the Chamber of Commerce. 

b. Mail a letter to each explaining your goals and purposes* Outline the 
kind of important contribution they can make. 

c. Within a week, follow up the letter with a telephone call, asking 
for a meeting with one of the group's representatives. 

d. At the meeting talk about the specific things that particular group 
can do to assist the student and the school. 

/ e. Ask the representatives for the names, addresses, phone numbers of 

* prospective resources* 

f. Try to get the representatives to .'agree to solicit support, if not, 
mail letters to each prospect. i 

ERJ.C 

g. It may be necessary to telephone people if there is little mail response. 
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5. Additional resources 
Even after you have gone through all of the above steps, there still 
exists within each canmunity a large reservoir of resources you have 
not tapped. 

a. Use the Yellow Pages. An advantage in using the Yellow Pages is the 
arrangement by career area. Other -specialized directories are: 

i. Professional Directories, available in the Piblic Library. 

ii. The Black Pages, a classified shopping directory of Black-owned _ 

and operated businesses in Metropolitan New York. 

iii. Church membership lists. 

iv. Hospitaler community health services directories. 

b. Walk the neighborhood. By walking around and observing the various- stores, 
and checking the various directories in office and factory buildings , you 

. can develop a list of prime contacts. * 

• • 
WHA2 Informatioit-Do You Need to Blow* About a Prospective Resource? 

1; Exactly what kind of work does he/she do? 

a. Where is it done? What is the setting?^ 

b. How does one get started doing i**? 

c. Where can one find more information about the particular industry? 

2. Is he/she willing to speak to individual students or a class of students? 

3. Is he/she willing to host a visit to the place of employment? 

U # Will it be possible for her/him to hire one or more handicapped students, 

a. part-time? 

b. summers? 

c. for a regular Job? 
5 # Special requirements: 

a. what age student can/cannot visit? 

b. how many students can use the resource? 

c. are safety precautions necessary in the place of employment? 

What are they? 
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III. HOW Do You Use the Resources? .. - 

PLEASE KEMEM3SR THAT AFTER YOU HAVE GONE TO THE TROUBLE OF GATHERING THESE 

RESOURCES, AND THE PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS HAVE AGREED TO PARTICIPATE, YOU- 

MUST USE THEM. 

1. Thank those who responded. 

2. Transfer the information to an Index card directory and file 
by careers. 

3. Advertise the location of the directory, so that others can make 
use of it. 

u. START INCORPORATING THE RESOURCES INTO YOUR PROGRAM. 
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Activity /Exercise : 

The problem of a potential employer 

Topic to which activity/exercise is related : 

Occupations, and how to find, out about them; 
Advocacy for the handicapped; and 

Conducting a local occupational survey of your community. 

Strategy employed in activity/exercise : 

Role-playing; . 
Information gathering; and 

Deci's ion-making/problem-solving activities . 6 
Plan and time schedule for workshop in which activity/exercise is employed ; 

1. Staff presentation- on< critical issues relevant to finding appropriate 
employment for the handicapped. (15-20 minutes) 

2. Role playing activity in which parents assume positions of committee 
members in order to argue merits, or lack of, in regard. to job placement 
of handicapped youngsters, as described in activity. (20-30 minutes) 

3. Debriefing in which parents state their conclusions and describe problem- 
solving process as it relates to a specific case, as well as its 
general izability to issues related to employment of the "Handicapped 

(30 minutes) 

A. Closure is brought to workshop vith leader restating and synthesizing 
views of parents in regard to the case study and employment of the 
handicapped. Suggestions of guidelines for parents and/or other 
advocates in seeking employment opportunities can be generated. 
(15 minutes) 

Companion or follow-up materials to activity /exercise (if any) : 
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The Problem of a Potential Employer 



You are working with a group of secondary school students who will be 
needing jobs within the next month or two* These individuals are all 
severejy disabled, many with multiple problems and all with learning 
limitations. It is unlikely that more than a fraction of them will find 
jobs in competitive industry or will be placed there by the achool and 
rehabilitation personnel serving them* The situation is further complica- 
ted by an unemployment rate in your area of some 9 to 10$, indicating that 
your s verely disabled students will be competing for employment with 
large numbers of non-disabled unemployed workers. 

During the course of your surveys of community employment possibilities 
for your student caseload, you find ah employer who accepts small assembly 
jobs, and packaging operations from other firms in the- community. This 
employer operates out -of a small plant in your town that is easily accessi- 
ble to pllblic transportation. In some instances, this employer will eieen 
send a minibus to pick up some 'workers at their homes and return them there 
at the end of the day. This employer offers to hire ten of your students 
in his ^factory if your school can properly prepare them for their job tasks. 
You check at the. school and find that everyone concerned is willing to 
prepare these 'students properly. Indeed, you discover that someone in the 
community is willing to share the workers 1 wages during the initial break- in 
period, thus conserving employer funds while students are adapting to the 
Job. This will be done to encourage the employer even further. 

You make an extende£ visit to the employer's plant and emerge with the 
following findings: 

— This employer pays an average wage of $.85 an hour. The minimum 
wage in your coaaunity is $2.50 an hour. 

— There is virtually no chance of any of your students ever advancing 
to more responsible positions in this company. > , 

— The plant is not well organized, does not have up-to-date machinery, 
lacks engineering know-how, and is quite inefficient. 

The employer is inclined to look upon severely disabled persons in 

his employ as "charity" cases rather than full employees. 

mm Employees in this plant do not belong to a union and are not en- 
couraged to organize. 

— The plant has occasional lay-offs when work is not available. Unem- 
ployment benefits are provided by the State in these instances but 
they do not constitute a "living wage". 

— There is no pension system at this plant. 

— If a worker in this plant has a problem on the job, the employer 
is inclined to be tolerant and even to use professional workers 1 
services to help the worker overcome these problems. 

— The jobs on which your students would be placed are simple and re- 
petitive. There is little likelihood that your students will 
learn much in this plant that will be of help to them in subse- 
quent employment. 

— Once disabled workers enter this firm, they tend to remain there 
over the years. 
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— The firm provides minimal benefits for its workers . For example, 
it offers two weeks vacation a year and only $1,000 of free life 
insurance . 

— The disabled people who are now working in this plant seem to be 
a* dispirited "lot . Many are Hopelessly trapped in "Jobs which"" ' 
they don't enjoy at wages that are well below commu n ity averages . 

— But, this firm will employ your severely disabled students when 
other firms will not. 

You decide to present these facts to a school committee set up to guide you 
in< ; vocational programming for your students. Various committee members pre- 
sent the following different viewpoints: - 

This employer is substandard. Do not place students with him- 

— Place as many students as possible with this employer. You have 
no alternative. 

— Offer your services to the employer to upgrade working conditions 
at his plant so that they will meet community standards* 

— • Notify Federal- and State Wages and Hours officials about the sub- 
standard conditions you have found* . 

— Let the student and his family know about the conditions at this , 
plant and let them decide whether to accept employment there. 

— Realize that "beggars can't he choosers" and accept the substandard 
conditions as being better than nothing. 

— Recognize that by offering opportunities to your students, this 
einployer is attempting to profit from their misery by offering 
them lower wages and poor conditions since "he has them at his 
mercy",. 

— Beware that in placing students there, the schools would, in 
effect, be subsidizing a substandard employer, giving him unfair 
advantage over other employers. 

After much discussion, the members of your Committee turn to you and ask 
you for your recommendation. Answer the following questions: 

1. How many students would you place with this employer? 

2. Give the reasons for your decisions. 

3. What is the best way of avoiding poor community relations and 
avoiding community criticism in this situation? 

k. What are your responsibilities as a law-abiding citizen in this 
matter? 

5. How would you handle the parents in this situation? 

6. What measures could you take to maintain good relations with the 
business community? 

7« How would you involve rehabilitation agencies in the situation? 
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